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Slave-Trade President Benson and ex-President Roberts 


DomeEstic.—The Papers, 
Classes A and B, to the 31st December last, 
have been laid before Parliament. 
shew a considerable increase in the slave- 
trade from the East Coast of Africa, no 
diminution of it from the West Coast, and 
a continuation, from the Cormoro Islands, of 
the French system of so-called ‘‘free im- 
migration.” Twenty-three thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-four slaves are computed 
to have been landed in Cuba during the 
year ending 30th September, 1861. Out of 
eighteen vessels which had left Havana, 
bound for the African coast, for slaves, six- 
teen cleared out under American colours. 
The other two hoisted the Spanish flag. No 
slaves had been landed in Brazil. The Papers 
are exceedingly imperfect, many of import- 
ance not being included in the present series. 
We shall give a detailed statement of their 
contents in our forthcoming Annual Report 
and probably in our next issue. 

On Wednesday, the 16th ultimo, a deputa- 
tion from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society waited upon 
His Excellency C. F. Adams, United States’ 
Minister to this country, to present him with 
an address. Particulars will be found in 
another column, 

The Right Hon. Lord Brougham has 
kindly consented to break through his rule, 
and to take the chair at a public meeting on 
the slave-trade to Cuba, which will be con- 
vened by the Committee of the British and 


They | 


} 
have arrived in London from Liberia. 


Messrs. Bacon and Co., of 100 Fleet Street, 
_ have just received a supply of Colton’s Maps 
| of the United States. A reference to an ad- 
| vertisement in another column will furnish 
| particulars of this admirable series. The 
_one marked No. 6 is indispensable to all 
| who are following the course of events upon 
| the trans-Atlantic continent. The Seceded 
| States, the Free States, and the Border States 
_ being differently coloured, and the counties 
/and townships delineated, greatly facilitate 
| investigation. A small map of the several har- 
| bours, marked No. 5 in the catalogue, is also 
| extremely useful, and forms an appropriate 
pendant to the largerchart. We can strongly 
recommend them as the best which have 
yet appeared in this country. 

We are glad to observe that our tract, The 
African Slave-trade to Cuba, is producing a 
good effect. The subject has formed the 
subject of striking articles in the Leeds 
Mercury and other provincial papers, and 
the tract itself was reproduced entire in the 
Glasgow Christian News of the 22nd March. 

The Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s Friend 
Society have put into circulation a tract em- 
bodying extracts from a sermon by Dean 
Trench, on “The Groans of Creation,” in- 
tended to illustrate the horrors of the African 
slave-trade. The same active organization 
has also issued, in a condensed form, a ‘“‘Sum- 
mary of Suggestions,” collated from our 
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tract, The African Slave-trade as it Is ; ap- 
pending thereto, as a guide to intending 
memorialists, the copy of the address to 
Viscount Palmerston and Earl Russell, 
adopted at the public meeting at Newcastle- 
chtyme, on the 28th February last. 

On the 10th ult., Mr. Zebedee Eastman 
United States’ Consul for Bristol, delivered 
a lecture at Patchway, on the subject of the 
civil war in America. A summary will be 
found in another column. 

Arrica—The news from the Wrst Coast 
is very meagre. From the Bonwnyyjvintelli- 
gence arrives of the checking of trade, in 
consequence of hostilities with the Eboes. 
Up to the latest date—the 7th of March—the 4 
Bonny people had been defeated. King 
Pepple had not taken a active part in the 
fighting. He is reported to have written to 
England, segs that a gentleman shall 
be appointed as his Consul in London, at a 
salary of 500/. a year. He is also said to 
have asked Miss Burdett Coutts to advance 
20,0000. for building churches, and requested 
one of the Missionary Societies to send out 
two ministers to officiate. 

_ The West African Herald says that the 
immediate prospect is not encouraging of 
obtaining cotton from the Gold Coast. 

The President and the ex-President. of 
Lrperia had left Monrovia for England. 
The Revs. Messrs. Blyden, A. Crummell 
and Mr. J. D. Johnson had been appoin 
Commissioners to the United States, to pre- 
sent to the coloured people the advantages of 
Liberia as a settling ion They were to 
leave for England by the April mail. Their 
appointment has been made under a resolu- 
tion passed during the last session of the 
Liberia Legislature. 

An Act has also been passed for the ap- 
pointment of two “Commissioners for the 
seat of Government,’’ to select a proper site 
for the seat of Government, the present one 
being considered too “exposed to the intru- 
sion of a foreign foe.” 

Unirep Sratzs.—The Senate has passed 
the Bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, by 29 against 14 votes. 
A compensation, averaging 300 dollars, for 
each - is to be paid to the slaveowners. 
All the Border State members voted against 
the Bill. The Bill has now passed both 
Houses by a two-thirds vote. The vote in 
the House of Representatives was 93 to 39. 

The total number of black people in the 
District of Columbia is 14,316—tfree coloured, 
11,131 ; slaves, 3,185. Of these, Washing- 
ton City has 10,983; Georgetown, 1,935, 
and the balance of the District, 1,348. The 
free negroes are nearly four to one in the 
District, and the proportion is constantly 
increasing. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Davies, 
of Kentucky, that the slaves should be colo- 
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nized, was negatived by the casting vote of 
the Vice-President of the Senate. It is 
curious to note, that in September 1850, when 
Mr. Seward proposed his measure for the 
removal of Slavery from the District of 
Columbia, it received only five votes, while 
its mover was almost driven from the capital 


for proposing it. 

We Ndleve the Bill provides—upon the 
amendment of Mr. Browning—that 500 dol- 
lars shall be considered the average value of 
the slaves, of which one-half shall be retained 
:by the Treasury, to be paid to such of the 
emancipated slaves as may choose to emi- 
grate, the other half to be paid to the late 
.owner only if he is proved loyal. It also 
contains Mr. Collamer, of Vermont’s, amend- 
ment, to the effect that the owners of persons 
held to service shall se upon.file the name 
and a description of the a liberated: by 
the Bill, within twenty days after making a 
claim for payment, or within such time as the 
Commissioners may limit, under the penalty 
of forfeiture of the claim, and that the clerks 
of the court shall issue certificates of manu- 
mission to the persons liberated. 

One million of dollars has been appro- 
priated to carry out the Bill. 

The House resolution, in favour of extend- 
ing pecuniary aid to States desirous of eman- 
cipating their slaves, has been adopted by a 
vote of 32 to 10. 

The Confiscation Bill (which frees the 
slaves of rebels, that is to say, all the slaves 
in the Cotton States and Eastern Virginia) is 
expected to pass. 

n the Senate, Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, has introduced a Bill amending the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The Bill removing all 
disabilities for colour in carrying the mails 
has been passed by a vote of 24 to 11. 

100,000 dollars have been appropriated to 
aid the voluntary emigration of the slaves to 
Hayti and Liberia. 

n the House of Representatives, Mr. 
White, of Indiana (Rep.), had offered a re- 
solution, providing for the appointment of a 
committee of nine members, to inquire and 
report as early as practicable, whether any 

lan could be proposed and recommended 
for the gradual emancipation of all the 
African slaves, and the extinction of Slavery, 
in Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri by the people or 
local authorities thereof, and whether such 
an object was expedient and desirable; and 
that they further inquire and report whether 
the colonization of such emancipated slaves 
on that continent or elsewhere was necessarily 
a concomitant of their freedom, and how and 
what provision should be made therefor; 
also, that they inquire how far and in what 
way the Government could and ought equi- 
tably to facilitate this object, and that they 





further be authorised, if in their judgment 
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expedient, to extend their inquiries as to the 
other slaveholding States, and report thereon. 
Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky (Union), regard- 
ing the resolution as unconstitutional and 
absurd, moved to lay it on the table. It was 
not agreed to—52 against 68. The original 
resolution was passed, by ayes, 67 ; nays, 52. 

The new Article of War which passed the 
United States’ House of Representatives some 
time ago, prohibiting officers and soldiers of 
the army from returning fugitive slaves, has 
also been adopted by the Senate, by the deci- 
sive vote of 29 to 9. 

Three important war bulletins have been 
issued by President Lincoln, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. The first, 
dated the 27th of January last, directed that 
on the 22d of February there should be a 

eneral movement of the land and naval 
forces against the rebels, or, at least, a readi- 
ness for a general movement, and holds all 
officers to a strict responsibility for the prompt 
execution of theorder. Thesecond is dated the 
8th of March, and directs the division of the 
Army of the Potomac into four army corps; 
eee the reserve, to be held back for the 

efence of Washington, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Wadsworth, also to be 
Military Governor of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The third, dated the 11th of March, 
relieves General McClellan of the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole Army, as- 
signing him only the command of the Army 
of the Potomac; directs that the departments 
of Generals Halleck and Hunter, together 
with so much of that under General Buell 
as lies west of Knoxville, shall be consoli- 
dated, and called the Department of the 
Mississippi, under the command of General 
Halleck ; and that General Fremont shall be 
assigned to a new department, to be called the 
Mountain Department, between the Depart- 
ments of the Potomac and of the Mississippi. 
The commanders of these several departments 
are ordered to report directly to the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The army itself of the Potomac has been 
divided into five army corps, the first com- 
manded by Major-General McDowell, and 
the others by Brigadiers-General Sumner, 
Heintzleman, Keyes, and Major-General 
Banks. McClellan, of course, retains the 
general command. 

The President had ordered that the next 
Sunday after the 10th ult. should be observed 
as a thanksgiving-day, for the victories which 
have recently been gained by the Federal 
Government, and for the speedy restoration 
of peace. 

President Lincoln has submitted to Con- 
ress a new treaty between England and 
merica regarding the slave-trade. 

From the various seats of war the news is 

encouraging for the Federals. Following 
close upon the victory of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 
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and those of Forts Henry and Donnelson, 
had come news of the surrender, on the 8th 
of March, of what has been called Island 
No. 10, in the Mississippi, beseiged by water 
by Commodore Foote, and attacked by land 
by General Pope. The command of the 
Upper Mississippi is now wholly in the 
hands of the Federals. The latest despatch 
mentions that General Pope had captured 
three Generals, six thousand prisoners of 
war, one hundred siege pieces, several field 
batteries, and immense quantities of small 
arms, tents, waggons, horses, and provisions. 
On the 6th and 7th of April, a desperate 
battle had been fought at Pittsburg Landing, 
opposite Savannah, on the Tennessee river, 
between the forces of General Beauregard 
(Sec.), and those of General ?Grant (Fed.), 
supported on the second day by reinforce- 
ments from Generals Buell and Wallace. 
The fight lasted through two days, but re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of the Confederates, 
hotly pursued, to Corinth. Great loss was 
suffered by both belligerents. The Con- 
federate General-in-Chief, A. S. Johnston, 
was killed, and the Federal General, Prentiss, 
was made prisoner. The Federals captured a 
quantity of cannon and a number of prisoners. 
This reverse had broken the new line of defence 
which had been established by the Con- 
federates, and compelled them to fall back. 
General Beauregard having retired from 
his lines on the Potomac, General McClellan 
had reconnoitred and embarked his army at 
Alexandria, It arrived in front of the Con- 
federate works at Yorktown on the 5th ult. 
The Confederates are reported to have had a 
force of 60,000 men, which is being partly 
increased from the neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond. The Confederates also, having four 
steamers and sixteen transports in use, it is 
supposed that when the roads, which were 
then in a wretched condition, permitted the 
Union army to move, the Confederate force 
would number 100,000 men. The entrench- 
ments extend entirely across Yorktown 
Peninsula, from James to York River, or 
nearly two miles in length. The batteries 
are mounted with heavy guns. The ground 
in front is low and swampy, which renders 
itimpassable, General Magruder, with 30,000 
Contederates, occupies Yorktown itself, but 
it is supposed that the place cannot hold out 
against the immense force of men and artil- 
lery under General McClellan. The former 
is set down at 100,000. Immediately on 
their arrival, the Federals commenced an 
attack with artillery, which was replied to 
by the Confederate batteries. The cannonad- 
ing on both sides was without any material 
result. A desperate resistance is expected. 
The Merrimac, with several gunboats and 
tugs, had appeared on the 10th ult. at New- 
port News and Sewall’s Point, and captured 
three small vessels. The Federal iron-clad 
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steamers, Nangatuck and the Monitor, fired 
four shots at the Merrimac, which thereupon 
retired to Craney Island. 

Some French and English men-of-war are 
in Hampton Roads to watch the approaching 
engagement between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

The Confederate steamer Jamestown has 
had an iron prow added to her armament. 

The future movements of the Merrimac 
are regarded with some anxiety. 

The Confederates are reported to have 
withdrawn all their forces from the coast of 
Georgia, and taken all their s to Sa- 
vannah. Fort Pulaski having entirely 
invested by the Federals, and all communi- 
cation with Savannah cut off, had surrendered 
to General Sherman. 

Savannah and its approaches are strongly 


fortified. From 20,000 to 50,000 Con- 


federates are supposed to occupy the town. 

Fort Craig, New Mexico, had surrendered 
to the Confederates. 

General Burnside had occupied Beaufort 
without opposition. 500 Confederates retain 
possession of Fort Macon, but are reported 
to be cut off from supplies, 

The Federals have occnpied Huntsville, a 
place of strategic importance in Alabama. 

The New York Times says that persons 
arrived from Nashville report that a fierce 
civil war was raging in the interior counties 
of Tennessee, between the Union men and 
the Secessionists. Neighbours were daily 
killing each other in casual rencontres. 

West Inp1zs.—Our West India files are 
still most imperfect, and those we have 
received contain very little information. 

In Jamatca the chief incident of interest 
had been the departure for England of Go- 
vernor Darling, who appears to have suc- 
ceeded in rendering himself thoroughly un- 
popular with all classes, At a public meeting, 
convened by requisition, at Kingston, on the 
26th of March, for the purpose of adopting a 
valedictory address to the Governor, on the 
éve cf his departure, the following resolutions 
were proposed and unanimously adopted, 
much to the mortification of those who had 
convened the meeting, in the anticipation of 
a very different result : 


‘That this meeting hails with gratification 
the approaching departure from this island of his 
Excellency Charles Henry Darling, Esq., and 
sincerely hopes that, being provided for elsewhere, 
he may never have occasion to return to it offi- 
Cially. 

“That this meeting, failing to recognise in the 
acts of Governor Darling any thing to entitle 
him to any compliments from the people of this 
country, refuses to present him with a valedic- 
tory address, and deprecates any and every at- 
tempt to.address him in the name and on behalf 
of the people of this country. 

** That this meeting desires most emphatically 
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to express its satisfaction at the departure of Mr. 
Darling from the island, and hopes that the Secre- 
tary of State will not permit him to further de- 
range the affairs of the colony by sanctioning his 
resumption of the government thereof.” 

Lieutenant-Governor Eyre, from Antigua, 
had assumed, pro tem., the reins of govern- 
ment. The question of promoting the im- 
migration into the island of free black and 
coloured people from the United States and 
Canada was engaging attention, and a 
meeting at an American Mission station at 
Metcalfe had been held to consider the best 
means of promoting it. 

The census returns for Barsapos | had 
been published. They shew the number of 
persons in Barbados to be 152,727; con- 
sisting of 70,799 males, and 81,928 females. 
They are classified, according to complexion, 
into— whites, 16,594; coloured, 36,128; 
blacks, 100,005 ; that is, about two coloure 
to one white, and three blacks to each coloured ; 
the whites and coloured together being a 
little over one-half the number of blacks, 
According to place of birth, 149,317 are 
natives of Barbados; 1689 of the United 
Kingdom ; 799 of British West Indies, &c.; 
and 694 foreigners, of whom 88 are Euro- 
peans, 49 Americans, 58 Foreign West Indies. 
The population is thus shewn to consist of a 
very large proportion of natives, mixed with 
a foreign element, made up of British resi- 
dents from Great Britain or the British West 
Indies, and an insignificant sprinkling of 
foreigners, from the United States and the 
Foreign West Indies. A comparison of the 
new census with the census of 1851, shews 
the growth of the population in the interval. 
In 1851 it amounted to 135,939; it has 
therefore increased 16,788, or just over 12 
per cent; the increase being of 3527 males, 
and 8261 females, the male populution having 
augmented in a greater ratio slightly, than 
the female, since 1851; the increase being, 
according to complexion, 770 whites, 6069 
coloured, and 9949 blacks; or about 5 per 
cent. on the whites, 20 per cent. on the 
coloured, and 11 per cent. on the blacks, 
According to these returns, the coloured 
population of the island has increased faster 
than either of the other two classes. The 
number of inhabited houses and cottages is 
put down at 2,462, which allow very nearly 
tive inhabitants to each. 

In Antiaua the question of immigration is 
being discussed, and it is intended to raise 
the necessary means for introducing foreign 
labour, by a loan secured on Colony bonds 
and debentures, and by a tax upon produce. 

The President of Montserrat had de- 
livered an address to the Legislature, from 
which we submit an extract: 

We have also taken a census of the island, 
by which it is satisfactory to find that our popu- 





lation is not diminished, the total being 7645; of 
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which 3447 are males, and:4198 ‘females; an 

the increase since the last census in 1851 is equa 
to fi; percent. per annum. There are 1600 adults 
competent to carry arms, and 3629 are avail- 
able for agriculture, forming as fine a peasantry 
as any in the world—comfortable, content, and 
happy ;.and the number of children, as well as 
the many octogenarians, shew that we are ex- 
empt from those climatic influences which seem 
80 fatal to some of our neighbours. 

‘With such a staff of thews and sinews it is 
not surprising that our sugar crop has so largely 
increased; and if these hardy labourers are judi- 
ciously managed and properly encouraged, we 
need not look beyond our own doors for the means 
of doubling our crops in a very short time. 
1195 hogsheads shipped last year, as compared 
with 807 shipped the previous one, gives no 
mean proof of what might be done with such 
handy elements on the spot, other circumstances 
continuing favourable.” 

His Excellency Governor Hincks (BriTisH 
GuraNna) had inaugurated his advent to 
office, by a decisive step in relation to immi- 
gration. It appears that the planters had 
asked for more immigrants than they could 
employ, namely, 5000 Indians and 3000 
Chinese, for when the first arrivals since the 
beginning of the year had been reported, 
namely; 1000 of the former, and 300 of the 
latter, they declined to take them. The 
Governor hereupon summoned the planters, 
and a three hours’ conference ensued, which 
resulted in the planters taking the number 
each had demanded. Great complaints were 
made of the class of immigrants sent, the 
Indians being “the scum of the streets,” and 
the Chinese “ unacquainted with agricultural 
pursuits.” It is now confessed that immi- 
a has been overdone, and that it must 

e stopped for a time, as there is not. capital 
to employ the labourers who have been intro- 
duced. The most competent business men 
assert that there is quite sufficient labour in 
the colony to carry on cultivation for four 
years, and if more is introduced, without a 
corresponding amount of capital, the planters 
will. have to resort to repudiation, or to 
swamp their properties with useless hands. 








THE STORY OF A CONTRABAND. 
(From the “ New-York Times.’’) 


On Monday evening, January 13, a meeting 
was held in Dr. Cheever’s church, to listen 
to William Davis, a slave, who has been 
brought to this city by the Rev. L. 8. Lock- 
wood, agent of the American Missionary 
Society at Fortress Monroe, Mr. Wm. 
Goodell presided, and the meeting was 
opened by prayer. After some patriotic 
songs had been sung, Mr. Lockwood intro- 
duced William Davis to the audience. In 
doing so, he said that he hardly knew what 
to call Davis, but he thought no better name 
could be found than that he was one of 
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Uncle Sam’s: slaves, for indeed he was vir- 
tually: that.’ William Davis, a fine, intelli. 
gent-looking’ mulatto, then came forward 
and spoke as follows : 

That Mr. Lockwood, his worthy friend, 
was right in saying that he was one of Un- 
cle Sam’s slaves. He was born a slave in 
Norfolk, and sold to an owner in Hampton. 
His master owned him till he died, and his 
master’s widow ran away from him, and left 
him to take care of himself.: Children, he 
said,.in the South are used for fences. If it 
is wanted to keep cattle off a particular spot, 
they place children there, and use them as 
fences. Often had he become so hungry 
while being made.a fence of, that he had to 
steal victuals. All slaves steal: it is no use 
denying it. The overseer on that farm had 
a long cowhide, but Davis was determined 
not to be flogged with it. One day the over- 
seer came to whip him... Says Davis, “ No 
master, I’ll die first.” He, the overseer, 
determined to flog him, but Davis told him 
not to do it, or, if he did, he would kill him 
The overseer then struck him over the head 
not with the cowhide, but with a stick he held 
in hishand. After much trouble and talk, 
the overseer having sent for a gun to 
shoot Davis, he walked away without again 
striking him, as he knew it was worth his 
life to doso. Another time the overseer got 
three athletic fellows to hold Davis while he 
was chastised. ‘ Boys,’’ said Davis, “I am 
only a poor boy, and you’re big grown men, 
but if either of you touch me, |’! kill one of 

ou; that I’m bound to.” The biggest fel- 
ow of the lot shrugged his shoulders, and 
said he didn’t want to be killed. After that 
Davis was let alone. One day the overseer 
was invited to sup with the master. Down 
South poor white folks think so much of 
being asked to partake of meals at the same 
table with the owner, that they don’t know 
what to talk about but niggers. He told 
Davis’s master that William was a good 
brave boy, and very fond of him, and would 
in all probability die for him. The master 
was surprised, and thought that if he had 
whipped him more when he was a boy he 
io» be fonder of him still. This first 
brought Davis into notice of his master, and 
after a while he was made overseer of the 
farm. At this period Davis began to expe- 
rience a change of feeling, and began to pray. 
In course of time he reclaimed twice as much 
land as that originally farmed by the over- 
seer, and had it under excellent cultivation 
for his master. 

This was caused by Davis being himself 
opposed to corporal punishment, and that 
not one of his fellow-slaves ever felt the lash, 
consequently they worked with three times 
as much energy and satisfaction. Other 
owners noticed the changed and improved 
appearance of the farm, and inquired the 
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cause. Davis told them that men worked 
better when led, not driven. Some time 
ago an old man—a very old man— used to 
pass by Davis’s door. To support his totter- 
ing steps, he had to recline upon a stuff. 
One day news came that this man was free. 
He dropped his staff, and stretched and 
stretched himself until he got quite straight, 
and went and earned his own living. Davis 
says it is all nonsense to say that niggers 
won’t work and support themselves. They 
will. A slave has to support himself and 
his master. Nine years ago he endeavoured 
to panes the freedom of his wife and two 
children; but when the present troubles 
arose he was just as near his object as when 
he first commenced. All the money he could 
scrape together for that purpose was grabbed 
up by the lawyers, who shoveled it up just 
as rapidly as he could put it out. At one 
time his wife was near being taken away 
from him, but ‘God kicked up this trouble, 
and stopped it.”’ He says five of his chil- 
dren are away down South in Slavery, and 
it is doubtful whether he should ever see 
them again on this side of the grave. His 
wife is at — at Hampton. On Christ- 
mas and New Year’s-day a glorious time 
was had at Hampton. The negroes sang 
hymns, songs, and enjoyed themselves most 
hugely. It was a great contrast to the pre- 
ceding New Year’s-day, when the cries and 
tears of brothers, sisters, wives, and hus- 
bands were heard in the same streets; for 
on that day a general sale of slaves used to 
take place. But now he hoped that God 
would bury the slave auctioneer’s voice in 
the dust, and that it should never be heard 
again. 

oe the recital of the above, Davis was 
frequently interrupted by laughter and ap- 
plause. At the conclusion, the Rev. Mr. Lock- 
wood spoke at some length, and said the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to furnish the slaves 
at Fortress Monroe with clothes and books. 
Many of them (the slaves) worked hard 
digging fortifications and such like, an 
were fully worth two dollars aday; but as 
yet Government has not given one cent for 
five or six months’ hard labour. A liberal 
collection was then taken up. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th, Mr. Davis 
spoke again at the Cooper Institute. The Rev. 
Mr. Lockwood, of Fortress Monroe, previous 
to the lecture, made a statement of the con- 
dition of the “ contrabands” which had col- 
lected at that post. He described the efforts 
of the released slaves to acquire knowledge, 
their eagerness to legalize their parental rela- 
tions by embracing the institution of mar- 
riage, which had been denied them in bond- 
age, and the general improvement of their 
condition. He spoke of the injustice of the 


Government in availing itself of the labour 
of these slaves, and yet remunerating them 
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only with paltry rations and clothing, and 
two dollars a month. It had been thought 
best that one of them should come North as 
a representative. He introduced the lec- 
turer as William Davis—bearing no relation 
to Jefferson Davis, except the relation of an- 
tagonism. This Davis had a black face, but 
the other Davis had a black heart. 

Mr. Davis then came forward, and said 
he felt embarrassed in speaking. He had 
but little education, and that he stole. He 
was born in Norfolk, Va., and had three 
masters before he was six years of age. He 
worked at farming, and served as a sort of 
water-fence, keeping the cattle from getting 
into the corn. They often forgot to give 
him meat; but they never forgot him when 
he let the cows get in the corn. When he 
got to be thirteen years of age, he got tired 
of being whipped, and rebelled against the 
overseer. But that overseer was turned 
uway, and the next overseer was worse. 
Finally, the overseer struck one of the dar- 
kies, and the darkey jumped for him, and 
he jumped away from the darkey. For 
himself, his master took a liking to him, be- 
cause he said he would not let any one strike 
his master. He was promoted to do work 
about the house, and finally made head over 
the rest of the hands. And then the hands 
found fault with him, and said he was worse 
than the overseer. Next year, however, 
they took more land. The boys felt free, 
pon did more work than ever for themselves. 
It was said that the slaves were lazy ; but who 
would work for nothing? What soldier could 

0 into the field and shoot at nothing ? What 
did a slave work for but his grave? That 
was all he was sure of, except the lash. But 
let the negro have something to live for, and 
he would have a fair trial. That was what 
he was here for, to ask them to please let the 
slaves go free. Well, the hands went on 
under his direction, and did more work, and 
all without the whip. The neighbouring farm- 
ers found that they could get along better 
without an overseer. They all discharged 
their overseers, and got larger crops from it. 
And there was less talk about the niggers 
stealing. But what was a man todo! If 
he could not beg or buy meat, wouldn’t he 
have to steal it? Finally, his master died, 
and he was allowed to hire his time. His 
wife was left to him, but he was cheated out 
of her. He entered suit for her, and he sued 
nine years, and, after he spent all his money, 
he found out that it was all foolishness for a 

r man to go to law with a rich one. The 
eirs put his flocks in their pockets; but it 
tore his heart when ay’ his dear little chil- 
dren in their pockets. He had five children in 
the hands of the Secessionists, and his bu- 
siness here was to try and get the ladies and 
gentlemen to think of these things. He had 
come through what Mr. Lockwood called the 
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hole that Garrison knocked. into Slavery. 
The lawyers got his money; his wife was 
sold, and five out of his seven children were 
gone. He asked them would they not, like 
Moses, say, “ Let the people go 2” 

The speaker gave a most inimitable and 
unreportable description of his feelings on 
being shaved by a white barber, and said, 
“O Lord, if this is what freedom does, 
give us freedom all the time.” This, and his 
energetic illustration of the bustle, and hurry, 
and industry of the North, as contrasted with 
the lassitude of the South, brought down the 
house in roars of laughter and rounds of 
applause. 

He said that the arming of the slaves, and 
their fighting against the North, was done 
solely on compulsion. It was just as slaves 
were often made to fill the place of the whip- 
ping-master. The North was losing its cause 
because it would not avuil itself of the efforts of 
those who would go forth conquering and to 
conquer; but if } would not let the nig- 
gers fight, would they not let them go? 
He stood before them their slave—the slave 
of sy Government: would they let them 
go 

He spoke of the advantages of education 
to the slave, and the eagerness with which 
the contraband children learned. They 
thought it was so much like the way mas- 
ter’s children used to be treated, that they 
believed they were getting white. He de- 
scribed his feelings at the exercise of the 
“contraband ’’ children near Fortress Mon- 
roe, in terms of not only impressive feeling, 
but, in many cases, of real eloquence. He 
compared the scenes of the last New Year’s- 
day with that of the previous new year, when 
he was present at the hiring and sale of 
slaves, and one of them his own child! 
The Southerners said, “ Let Slavery alone 
and it will die out.” Yes, but when? When 
the Southerners themselves die out—yes, when 
the South was dead. For himself, he was 
forty-seven years of age, and was considered 
as worth 1600 dollars. When a slave was 
sold he brought 100 or 200 dollars more if 
he was a good Christian! Selling the grace 
of God! But he rejoiced in God that there 
was a day when they would be released from 
the yoke of Slavery—a day in the distant 
future. In conclusion, he reiterated his 
hope that the Government would “let the 
people go.” 

After a statement by Mr. Lockwood, a 
collection in aid of the cause (to be taken 
charge of by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation), and more singing, the exercises of 
the evening closed. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Tax following letter (originally published 
in the Morning Star), is Gon the pen of 
Doctor Thompson, one of the most emi- 
nent and influential ministers of religion in 
New York: 

‘To RicHarD CospEn, Esq., M.P. 


‘¢ Sir,—When I was in London, in 1852, you 
did me the honour to request my testimony with 
regard to the public school system in the United 
States, to be laid before ‘a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of education in 
Manchester.’ And when you we.e in New York, 
in 1859, I had the pleasure of introducing you 
in person to some of the largest of the city schools, 
and of thus acquainting you with the details of 
their administration. This public interchange 
of views upon the subject of popular education, so 
vital to the prosperity of both the Euglish-speak- 
ing nations, emboldens me to proffer my testimony 
upon a question involving every interest of these 
nations, and which now has precedence of all 
others—I mean the international spirit of Eng- 
land and the United States. 

‘* With questions of international law I shall 
not meddle. The ‘ Tent case’ has already been 
disposed of by the Government of the United 
States, in a way satisfactory to the American 
people, and which I trust will be equally satis- 
factory to the Government and the people of 
England. But, aside from that case, the tone of 
many of your journals towards the United States 
is denunciatory and warlike; and should this be 
met in the same spirit upon this side of the 
Atlantic, a collision of forces might speedily follow 
the angry strife of words. It therefore becomes 
thoughtful and patriotic men, in both countries, 
to endeavour to allay this unwarrantable tone of 
crimination, and to turn the thoughts of their 
countrymen to those great interests of constitu- 
tional liberty, of human freedom, and of Christian 
civilization, which England and the United States 
possess in common as a trust for mankind. 

‘¢T shall confine myself to three points: 

*©(1.) The prevalent spirit of the people of the 
United States toward the people of England ; 

‘¢(2.) The social, political, and moral condition 
of the loyal States during this intestine war ; 

‘© (3.) The bearing of the war for the Union 
upon constitutional liberty, human freedom, and 
Christian civilization. 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND—THE 
‘TRENT’ AFFAIR. 


*¢T, Though my distinct personal recollections 
cover hardly more than the lifetime of a genera- 
tion, I have lived long enough to witness a com- 
plete and most favourable change in the popular 
feeling of the United States towards England. 
In my boyhood, the anti-British feeling en- 
gendered by the war of 1812 was yet rife, and the 
successes of General Jackson in that war were the 
rallying cry of his party in three successive Pre- 
sidential campaigns. Still later, the large emi- 

ration to this country from Ireland, enabled 
Semmnaieiiees who courted the Irish vote to make 
political capital by denouncing the English Go- 
vernment, and avowing their sympathy with 
‘O'Connell and Repeal.’ At the same time, the 
renewed vigour of anti-slavery sentiment at the 
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North—where it had been comparatively dotmant 
since the final abolition of Slavery by all the 
Northern States in which it had existed —awakened 
the jealousy of the South towards England as the 
earnest opponent of Slavery and the slave-trade;. 
and the Northern allies of the slaveocracy, for 
political effect, ascribed the abolition movement 
to ‘ British gold.’ It was by this absurd cry that 
mobs were raised in the Northern States against 
Mr. G. Thompson (late M.P.) and others—really 
Southern slave-holders’ mobs raised in Northern 
cities, by appeals to the anti-British feeling 
which the South had so industriously fostered. 

* Upon each side there have been at least ‘two’ 
causes of misapprehension, which have tended to 
plaée each nation in a false position before the 
other. That portion of the oe press ‘with 
which we are most familiar has been too readily 
assumed to represent the English people upon 
this question. In our generous appreciation of 
the English people as the friends of popular free- 
dom under a constitutional Government, we had 
overlooked the strength, energy, and persistence 
of that party in England which favours oligarchy 
in State and Church; and we were at first con- 
founded at their voice as the voice of England. 
We had also assumed that the English were 
unanimous in their moral conviction against 
Slavery ; forgetting that, since the abolition of 
Slavery had ceased to be a practical question in 
the British dominions, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, closely interlinked with 
Slavery in the South, might pervert or overrule 
conscience in England, as they had already, to 
some extent, in our Northern States. 

** On the other hand, the people of England, as 
is quite natural, failing to distinguish between 
that national Government known as ‘the United 
States,’ and a mere confederation of independent 
sovereignties, have failed also to perceive that 
the question of the integrity of the Union is really 
with us a question of national life. 

** A second cause of misunderstanding on the 
art of the English people lies in their want of 
amiliarity with various currents and phases of 
anti-slavery sentiment in this country. They 

have estimated the strength of that sentiment by 
the strength and effectiveness of particular anti- 
slavery organizations, obtruded upon their notice 
as the chief, if not the sole, exponents of anti- 
slavery feeling in the North. As with the En- 
glish abolitionists of thirty-five years ago, so with 
emancipationists in this country, there has been 
much diversity of opinion with regard to the mode 
of exterminating Slavery, or of acting against the 
system ; the question being complicated by the 
facts that we had to deal with Slavery on the broad 
scale upon our own soil; that the institution was 
hedged around with State laws unassailable from 
without ; and that it gave to the South a leverage 
for elevating its own candidates to the Presidency, 
for which the North had no sectional or political 
counterpoise. Hence the English public have 
been slow to recognise the moral forces which, 
working these many years through the pulpit and 
the press, the church, the school, and the family, 
had educated the North to that resolve to de- 
throne the political power of Slavery which first 
found expression in the nomination of Colonel (now 
General) Fremont to the Presidency in 1856, and 
took effect in the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860; | 
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and which the South, rightly interpreting as 
threatening the doom of Slavery, seized upon as 
the occasion for a rebellion long plotted in the 
interest of Slavery alone. 

‘« But in spite of these causes of misunderstand- 
ing, and the disappointment and regret which the 
supposed attitude of England toward the United 
States in its struggle has produced throughout 
the North, I am confident that the spirit of the 
American people to-day is not hostile to England. 
The news of the extraordinary excitement which 
the affair of the 7’rent had produced in England, 
the warlike attitude of the British Government, 
and the menaces of the British press, surprised 
us in a state of calmness upon a question which 
had become quite secondary. These demonstra- 
tions, however, failed to excite a corresponding 
feeling in the American people, who cheerfully 
resigned the matter to their Government, which 
had thus far maintained a discreet silence upon 
the act of Commander Wilks. And when the 
Government, by a stroke of the pen, reversed the 
popular verdict upon the case, its decision was 
acquiesced in by the press and the people with 
a unanimity seldom witnessed upon a question 
of national policy. Your knowledge of the 
American people, and your high sense of national 
honour, will assure you, Sir, that this decision of 
our Government, acquiesced in by the entire 
North, was prompted only by the spirit of a just 
and honourable conciliation. 

**I cannot deny that the belligerent attitude 
assumed by England in the Trent case has pro- 
duced at the North a sense of injury which might 
be kindled into a feeling of hostility towards 
England. Here and there an overheated or de- 
signing politician may attempt to stir up such 
hostility. But the people of the North, as a 
whole, have no such feeling; and no politician of 
sagacity would so far risk his own reputation as: 
to advocate a war with Great Britain. 

THE CONDITION OF THE NORTHERN STATES. 

“IT. This T'rent ease is also pertinent in evi- 
dence upon the second point above referred to— 
the present: social, political, and moral condition 
of the loyal States. It has been asserted by a 
—_ of the English press that society in the 

orth has become demoralized by war; that the 
press and the Government are at the mercy of a 
mob; that persons obnoxious to the populace are 
treated with indignity and violence ; that prisoners 
of war are subjected to cruelty ; and that political 
parties in the North are in a ferment which may 
at any time break out into a second civil war. 
But in face of such assertions we have seen the 
Government dispose of this exciting affair in 
direct opposition to the popular prejudgment, and 

et there has not been a public meeting in all the 

orth to disapprove of that decision, nor a solitary 
attempt to raise a party against the Administra- 
tion upon this ground. In New York, where 
elements of turbulence might be looked for, there 
has been, since the war began, no attempt at a 
riot, and no indication of a riotous spirit in the 
community. There has been no increase of our 
police force ; our State and municipal elections, 
and our public holidays, have passed in quiet; 
there are no indications of general distress; there 
have been no ‘strikes’ among working-men ; 
there is little apparent idleness, and even less 
than the average amount of vagrancy; the poor 
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are well cared for by public and private charities ; 
and the people, with one accord, meet the taxes 
and burdens of the war without clamour or re- 
pining. While there-are diversities of view as to 
the policy of the Government, especially with re- 
gard to Slavery, there is no organized opposition 
to the Administration, nor are there parties any- 
where in the North arrayed against each other 
upon the great national issue. now pending. On 
the other hand, this state of quiet and unanimity 
is not enforced by the strong arm of Government. 
We are not consciously curtailed of our liberties ; 
we have not suddenly exchanged a republic for a 
despotism. ‘Ihe sudden and critical emergency 
of a civil war, springing from a well-compacted 
and widely-ramified treason, has compelled the 
Government to interdict whatever would give 
‘aid and comfort’ to the rebels, to arrest persons 
fairly suspected of that crime, and in extreme 
cases to declare martial law for a time in localities 
strongly in sympathy with the rebellion. But at 
no time has the country, or any considerable por- 
tion of it, been placed under martial law. Those 
extraordinary powers which the Constitution vests 
in the national Government for ‘ suppressing in- 
surrection’ have been used in the main with a 
commendable moderation and discretion. There 
is no censorship over the press; on the contrary, 
our daily newspapers criticise freely. any -and 
every measure of the Government. There is no 
surveillance over persons who have not challenged 
suspicion by conspiring with the rebels. Prisoners 
are here allowed all the comforts and privileges 
compatible with the public. safety. I doubt 
whether one of this class could sustain before an 
English jury a charge of cruelty, or even of 
neglect. Our national Congress has not vacated 
its privileges in favour of the Cabinet or of the 
camp. It has appointed a Commission to investi- 
gate the whole conduct of the war, and this Com- 
mission summons before it Cabinet-officers and 
generals to give their testimony. 

‘I pray you, Sir, disabuse the English public 
of the idea that we are become either a nation of 
monsters or a nation of slaves. 1 know whereof 
I affirm when I thus declare to you, that, not- 
withstanding the most dreadful provocations 
of cruelty on the part of the South, humanity 
and forbearance have marked the conduct of this 
war on the part of the North; and that the 
people of the North are jealous for themselves of 
the constitutional rights and privileges which the 
South has assailed. 


‘* THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 


“TIT. Not to weary your patience, I pass to 
the third point above proposed, viz. the bearing 
of the war for Union upon constitutional liberty, 
human freedom, and Christian civilization. It is 
a grave misapprehension to conceive of this Union 
as in any sense a confederation of States. The 
several States exist under the Union with their 
vested rights, just as the City of London has rights 
by charter, which neither Crown nor Parliament 
can invade; and in a country so vast as the 
United States, it is only by such local subdivision 
and distribution of government that the popular 
element in government can be kept unimpaired. 
But the States, as such, did not form the Union : 
nearly two-thirds. of them. have come.into.ex- 
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istence under the laws of the United States, as 
administered upon-its own territories, and no 
State has any sovereignty as against the sove- 
reignty of the United States in the sphere defined 
by the Constitution. The Convention of 1787, 
which framed the Constitution, distinctly rejected 
the plan of a federation of States, which had pre- 
vailed. since the colonies asserted their inde- 
pendence, and adopted the plan of a popular 
national Government. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution sets this forth in explicit terms: ‘We, 
the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect. union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty. to ourselves and-, our 
posterity, do ordain and. establish. this Constitu- 
tion for the United States.of America.’ The 
United States, therefore, is a Government repre- 
senting the people in their nationality, and.esta- 
blished for all the legitimate purposes of a 
national Government. Secession is simply dis- 
integration ; not the withdrawal of members from 
a confederacy, but the severing of the nexus that 
holds together a constitutional Government and 
a free nation. Its principle, once admitted, dis- 
integrates that Government which was established 
‘to secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves.and 
our posterity.” What we contend for, therefore, 
in behalf of the Union, is not territory nor nu« 
merical strength, but the vital principle (of a 
constitutional Government, ordained in and for 
freedom, now assailed at its very heart. Can 
Englishmen wonder that we have taken up arms 
in such a cause, or be indifferent to the result? 
Can they even appear to countenance. that slave 
oligarchy which is the deadly foe of popular 
liberty? : The war on the part of the loyal States 
is not for a commercial policy or system. ‘The 


great agricultural West, whose interests and 
.sympathies favour the utmost freedom of trade 


with England, has furnished the largest propor- 
tion of the army of the Union. But the, West 
cannot suffer her national outlet, the Mississippi, 
to be disputed by a foreign power, nor could the 
commerce of the world endure to be disturbed by 
the frequent collisions and overturnings of divided 
nations occupying the territory of the once peace- 


ful, thrifty, commercial United States. Our yery 


life.as an industrial nation, in which dngland 
has so large an interest, demands that political 
unity which the physical geography of our country 
also prescribes. But higher than its industrial 
and commercial interests is the organic life of the 
nation acting through its constitutional forms. 
Without injury or provocation, the South has 
assailed that life, first by secret treason, then by 
open rebellion. We must put down this rebellion, 
or our constitutional liberty as a nation is gone; 
for if once the fatal precedent is admitted, that a 
just and equal Constitution, fairly administered, 
can be. repudiated at will, and overthrown by 
violence, there is an end upon this soil to that 
most sacred principle of constitutional freedom 
and order which we have inherited from England. 
We dare not prove false to our trust. lt is Slavery 
that thus assails the life of the nation. The di- 
viding line between loyalty and rebellion, almost 
exactly coincides with the line that divides the 


| opponents of S!a: cry from its defenders. 
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‘6a WAR FOR FREEDOM, 


** Hence the bearing of this war upon human 
freedom, and especially upon the emancipation of 
the black race in the South, to us is obvious and 
most encouraging. Theslave-power in the South, 
united and persistent in its own interests, by 
taking advantage of commercial and political 
complications in the North, had long contrived to 
secure for itself the control of the national Go- 
vernment, and the direction of public policy. The 
very Constitution, so jealous for personal liberty, 
had been tortured into an instrument for the de- 
fence of Slavery. 

**The impoverishment and desolation of the 
South by war, and the stimulus already given to 
cotton culture in other parts of the world, must 
undermine Slavery by the laws of political 
economy alone. But the rebellion of the South 
may put it in the power of our military com- 
mander to abolish Slavery as a measure of war. 
It has put it in the power of Congress to con- 
fiscate, and so emancipate, the slaves of all rebels; 
or, perhaps, to establish a provisional Govern- 
ment in every seceded State, treating such State 
as a lapsed territory, and establishing therein the 
institutions of freedom. In these and other ways 
the war is preparing the destruction of Slavery; 
and if to you, remote from the scene of action, 

-our Government seems slow to use the opportunity 
thus given of perpetuating the Union by destroy- 
ing its only foe, permit me to remind you how 
slow was the English Government to recognise 
the duty of abolishing Slavery! How slow, again, 
to adopt those principles of free trade which are 
now England’s prosperity and glory! 

‘“¢ But other interests of Christian civilization 
are involved in the preservation of the American 
Union. Should the Union be divided, and the 
Northern States compelled to fortify and defend 
a frontier of thousands of miles, against a jealous, 
aspiring, unscrupulous, vindictive Southern 
power, and to protect their commerce along an 
inhospitable coast, we should become of necessity 
a military nation, alienated from the genial pur- 
suits of knowledge and labours of piety, and con- 
suming upon an army and navy, for self pro- 
tection, the millions that should be given to 
schools and chu:ches at home, and to missions 
abroad. And if to this disruption {should be 
added a war between the two leading nations of 
Protestant Christendom, how dark and disastrous 
were such a conflict for the destinies of mankind! 
No generation has witnessed, no calculation can 
compute, such evils as would flow to posterity 
from a war of England, in the interest of Slavery, 
upon the United States while struggling to main- 
tain the interests of Christian civilization against 
the barbarism of the South. 

“ But I yield to no such foreboding. The Chris- 
tian people of England will be true to themselves, 
and to us also; and I close this letter with the 
words already entered in your Educational Blue 
Book for 1853—*‘ England will stand by the side 
of her first-born, whom she tutored into freedom, 
the hope and the defence of liberty, of education, 
and of a for all mankind.’— I am, Sir, with 
high consideration, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 


New York, Jan. 7. 
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NOTICE, 

WE beg respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fell due on the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel obliged by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post- 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DEPUTATION 
THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 
On Wednesday afternoon, the 16th ult., His 
Excellency, C. F, Adams, United-States’ Mi- 
nister to this country, gave audience to a De- 
putation of the members of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
at his official residence, to receive an Address 
from the Committee. The Deputation con- 
sisted of Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., Mr. 
John Ivatt Briscoe, M.P., the Hon. A. Kin- 
naird, M.P., Messrs. Josiah Forster, Henry 
Sterry, Robert Alsop, William Thomas Sar- 
gant, Gerard Ralston, the Rev. Dr. Carlile, 

and L. A. Chamerovzow. 
The following is the text of the Address : 


To His Excettency, CHartes FRANCIS 
Apams, United-States’ Minister to the 
Court of St. James’s. 


TO 


S1zn,—The Committee of the Britisu and Fo- 
REIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society are gratified at 
being able to offer an address of cordial welcome 
to an Ambassador from the United States of 
America to this country, who holds principles in 
harmony with their own. 

This important and elevated office has been 
most appropriately conferred upon you, Sir, 
whose sentiments on the subject of Slavery have 
ever been in sympathy with those of the British 
nation, and who may be said to inherit them, in 
direct descent, from one of the most illustrious 
Presidents of the American Republic. 

The Committee are rejoiced to welcome you, 
as the representative of the first Government of 
the United States which has taken any active 
measures towards the removal of Slavery, and 
they desire to pay it, through you a tribute of 
confidence and respect. For many years they 
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have watched with the deepest: interest the de- 
velopment, in the Northern States, of public 
opinion through all its phases, and anticipated, 
with anxious solicitude, the day when a predo- 
minance of sentiment against the extension of 
Slavery should inaugurate a new and a memo- 
rable era in the history of the country. 

The Committee desire to express their unqua- 
lified satisfaction at the avowed determination of 
the President and his administration to put 
down the African Slave-trade, and consider that 
the cause of humanity is deeply indebted to them 
for the decided attitude now assumed against all 
persons implicated in the prosecution of this 
most infamous traffic. But while the measures 
the United-States’ Government is adopting, 
are evidence of a resolution which cannot be too 
highly commended, the Committee respectfully 
submit, that others equally decisive are impera- 
tively required, to prevent the abuse of the United- 
States’ flag for slave-trading purposes. It is 
notorious that the trans-Atlantic African Slave- 
trade is carried on almost exclusively under 
cover of that particular flag ; and the Committee 
would, therefore, venture to suggest, that the 
United-States’ Government should, without delay, 
concert, with that of Great Britain, the means of 
preventing the abuse referred to. 

The Committee feel it incumbent upon them to 
express their extreme gratification at the several 
propositions, tending towards Abolition, recently 
introduced to the United-States’ Legislature, 
more especially those for the removal of Slavery 
from the District of Columbia, and for according 
Government aid to any State desirous of eman- 
cipating its slaves. While these measures may, 
indeed, when judged of from the Committee’s 
point of view, fall short of actual right to the 
oppressed and injured slave, the Committee re- 
joice in them, and hail them most cordially, as 
full of promise for the future, and as steps ap- 
proximating to the absolute requirements of jus- 
tice and humanity. 

The Committee view, with profound sorrow, the 
unhappy contest between the Northern and the 
Southern sections of the Republic. In the pre- 
sence of so appalling a calamity, they can only 
give utterance to the fervent hope that the fra- 
tricidal conflict may soon cease, and peace be 
restored to the land; and that, with the abolition 
of the true cause of strife, a common ground of 
union may be found, and a divided community 
be again joined in the bonds of brotherhood. 

In conclusion, the Committee would assure 
you, Sir, of their personal esteem and considera- 
tiem, and of their very sincere desire for the 
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welfare and the prosperity of the nation you re- 
present. 


(Signed by the Committee.) 


27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
4th April 1862. 


The Address having..been read by Mr. 
Chamerovzow, His Excellency made. the 
following reply : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CommitreE —I receive 
your communication in the spirit in which it is 
made, and with every desire to. reciprocate the 
friendly sentiments it conveys,:as well to your 
country generally as to yourselves in particular. 

The desire of the people of the United States 
is to extend the blessings to be obtained under 
free institutions as far as possible, consistently 
with the preservation of every existing obligation, 
over the entire surface of their territory. Against 
the prosecution of this policy, an appeal to arms 
has been taken by a misguided portion of their 
number. The ultimate effect can only be to ac- 
celerate the same general result, under circum- 
stances rendered needlessly distressing to all. It 
is the earnest wish of the Government to see the 
end so brought about, as to avoid all the deplor- 
able consequences that may follow wilful and 
violent resistance. I trust that those most deeply 
interested in the issue may avail themselves in 
season of the means left open for their restoration 
to safety, and that the common ground for a 
re-union may be, as you express it, the voluntary 
removal of the true and only cause of strife. 

I think I can assure you that the President’s 
attention is closely fixed upon the subject of the 
African Slave-trade, and that every effort will 
be made by the Administration, so far as it is 
possible under present circumstances to co-operate 
with Her Majesty’s Government in putting an 
end to the abuses to which you allude. I am not 
without hopes that effective means may be found 
to prevent, for the future, the desecration of the 
national flag by the pirates engaged in the 
nefarious traffic. 

I pray you to receive my thanks for the very 
kind allusion you have made to myself, and to 
assure you of my cordial sympathy with you in 
the arduous labours in which you have been so 
long and so honourably engaged. 


The Hon. A. Kinnaird, Mr. John Ivatt 
Briscoe, and Mr. Josiah Forster, then ad- 
dressed the Minister on the subject of the 
Memorial, and on the action of the Washing- 
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ton Administration in relation to slavers and 
the slave-trade. Mr. Adams assured the 
Deputation that measures were being adopted, 
in concert with the British Government, 
which would, he felt assured, contribute 
greatly to the suppression of the traffic in 
negroes under the United-States’ flag, and 
renewed his expressions of gratification on 
the presentation of the address, The Depu- 
tation then withdrew. 


THE TIMES ON OUR ADDRESS TO 
THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 


Tue presentation of the Address of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, to His Excellency C. F. 
Adams, the American Minister, has excited 
the bile of the Times. Unable to condemn, 
it indulges in asneer. At a loss for an argu- 
ment, it attempts to be facetious. The ‘So- 
ciety which in name represents the world,” 
was, it says, represented on the occasion by 
a deputation which “might have been com- 
mea into a couple of cabs.” The Times 

as the pretension to represent the public 
— of this country, but Mr. Delaine and 
Mr. Mowbray Morris might be condensed 
into a Hansom, and at a pinch, for room, 
Mr. Lowe could be not inconveniently stowed 
under the apron; yet they would not the 
less represent the Times. There are, indeed, 
occasions on which the Times is represented 
by Mr. Mowbray Morris alone; but on such 
occasions, if the public opinion of the country 
could see its representative, it would not. be 
radiant, nor self-complacent, nor by any 
means flattered. But be the Times repre- 
sentative, for the nonce, fulminant, jubilant, 
sibilant, or sycophant, it is none the less a 
power, and what it finds to say of good or of 
evil penetrates to the remotest corners of 
the world. Well, it says that we “exult in 
the triumphs of our principles.” Certainly, 
to the utmost extent to which their adoption 
permits us to do so. The only regret we 
experience is, that those principles have not 
been applied in their integrity. Whilst, 
however, we lament the fact, we rejoice in 
their partial acceptance and application as a 
sign of progress, This progress, manifested 
by certain unmistakable acts, encouraged us 
to address Mr. Adams. We waited to do so, 
until the opportune moment came ; until cer- 
tain abolition measures, emanating from the 
Washington Government, had been sub- 
mitted for approval to the Legislature, leav- 
ing us in uo doubt of the intentions of the 
President and his advisers, Had we moved 
earlier, we should have been premature : 
later, the opportunity would have gone by. 
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We are satisfied that the riht thing has been 
done at the right time, and nothing has 
tended more to convince us this was so, than 
the attuck of the Times. 

So, we “care little for the calamities of 
the United States.” What, may we inquire, 
does the Times care for them? From the 
first its sympathies have been with the South 
aud Secession. No word has been too bad 
for the North, none too good for the South. 
“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
Every advantage gained by the North has 
been depreciated; every one achieved by the 
South exaggerated. ‘The finance schemes of 
the Washington Cabinet have been stig- 
matized as utterly worthless, while the same 
devices, resorted to by the South, have re- 
ceived unqualified approval. Surely, if paper 
is yood in the South, for Southerners, it can- 
not be worse in the North for Northerners. 
A mere difference of latitude cannot affect its 
value as an exchangeable commodity. We 
sincerely deplore the calamities which have 
befallen the United States, but recognising 
their cause, and seeing that Mr. Lincoln and 
his Administration are applying themselves 
to the removal of it, we, as the representatives 
of the anti-slavery party, and of the true 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country, deem 
it our duty to express sympathy with those 
who represent constitutional government in 
the United States, and to pay a tribute of 
respect to the accredited exponent of its 
views here. It may be that Mr. Adams 
derived no comfort from our Address, “in 
the misfortunes which have befallen his 
country ;” but the probabilities are that he 
has been encouraged by our manifestation, to 
believe that the recent measures of his Govern- 
ment have the full sympathy of a by no means 
inconsiderable section of the British public, 
and that the support of the anti-slavery party 
has been secured, to counteract the evil in- 
fluences concentrated against his Govern- 
ment in other quarters. To do what we 
deemed to be our duty, was our first con- 
sideration. What effect it might produce 
upon Mr, Adams, was our second and least, 
though we are by no means indifferent to 
his approval. 

It is unquestionably true that any compli- 
ments paid to Mr. Adams, were so paid at 
the expense of his immediate predecessors. 
Hitherto we have had the representatives of 
a pro-slavery Government sent as ambassa- 
dors here. Mr. Adams is the representative 
of an Administration which has taken cer- 
tain active measures against Slavery, and 
which is therefore, in sentiment, more in 
harmony with the anti-slavery party in this 
country. But it is not Mr. Adams’ party 
which is responsible for the condition of 
affairs in the United States. The entire 
responsibility rests with the South, of having 
conceived and carried out this bloody rebel- 
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lion, and the “irrepressible conflict,” pre- 
dicted by Mr. Seward, having commenced, 
cannot terminate without inflicting a fatal 
blow upon Slavery, the primary cause of the 
strife. It is something to have got the obdu- 
rate Times toadmit, what it has previously 
denied, namely, that Slavery is the real cause 
of dissention; and we do not despair of 
seeing it yet come out and boldly advocate 
abolition, and the reconstruction of the Union 
upon a new and permanent basis. But this 
will be when Secession is dead, and the Union 
has been already re-established, and when 
the opinion of the Times will be worthless. 

We know, better than the Zimes can 
inform us, that “the management of 
the Slavery question requires hardly less 
skill and courage than the management of 
the war.” Itis precisely for this reason that 
it becomes the duty of abolitionists in this 
country, to give Mr. Lincoln all the moral 
courage he may derive from an expression 
of their sympathy with him at this momen- 
tous crisis; yet it is just this moment which 
the7imes selects, to misrepresent Mr. Lincoln, 
and the acts of his Government, and to fall 
foul of every one who seeks to sustain him. 
A few months ago, and it insisted that 
Slavery was not the cause of the war. To- 
day it alleges that it has induced “ millions 
of men to renounce their nationality, and 
take up arms to break in sunder the country 
of which they used to be continually boast- 
ine.” Such self-stultification is no new 
characteristic of this perverse journal; but 
it is as well it should be pointed out. 

Of course Mr. Lincoln’s aim is to bring 
hack the seceded States, and therefore he 
will exhaust every means at his command to 
induce them to return to their allegiance. 
We ourselves may, and do think, that they 
are not worth the trouble; but though we 
may regret to see Mr, Lincoln temporizing 
with an evil which admits not of being tam- 
pered with, we must bear in mind that he is 
restrained, by what he deems constitutional 
obligations, from doing freely and of his own 
nower, What we trust he will ere long tind 
himself compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to do. As abolitionists, we have less 
to do immediately with the 20,000,000 of 
American citizens, who enjoy all the privi- 
leges of freemen, than with the 4,000,000 
negroes who are denied all rights. Were 
it otherwise, we should be undeserving our 
name, and untrue to our principles. When 
Slavery was to be abolished in our own colo- 
nies, we thought not less of the slaveholder 
than of the slave, while the 7imes thought 
more. It has not altered, but has now only 
transferred its sympathies from the late 
laveholders of our West-India Colonies, to 
the actual slaveholder of the Southern States. 
We wish it joy of its clients,{and them of 
their patron. 
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HABEAS CORPUS (COLONIES) BILL. 


Ws referred, in our last, to the Bill which 
had been introduced in the House of Lords, . 
by his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, and of 
which the object is to prevent the issue, from 
the courts of this country, of writs of Habeas 
Corpus to any colonies having courts of con- 
current jurisdiction. The Bill having passed 
the third reading in the Upper House, was, 
in due course, transferred to the House of 
Commons, and adopted, so that, to make it 
law, it now awaits only the Royal signature. 
Many of our friends having expressed con 
siderable anxiety to learn how far this mea- 
sure will affect the case of any fugitive from 
Slavery who may be circumstanced as John 
Anderson was, its precise object being to pre- 
vent interference from this side, we beg to 
submit, for the information of anti-slavery 
friends generally, the text of the Bill, and to 
call their particular attention to the proviso 
it contains, with respect to the right of 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. This 
right appears to us to fulfil all the conditions 
necessary to secure the safety of any fugitive 
who may be claimed under the extradition 
clause of the Ashburton Treaty, provided 
always that the friends of the negro in 
Canada insist upon its exercise, which, in 
any case, we feel confident they would do, 
in the interests of their client. We trust this 
exposition of the effect of the new measure 
will satisfy those of our friends who have 
expressed uneasiness at our not having made 
an effort to stop its progress. We beg to as- 
sure all our friends that we watched its pro- 
gress with much anxiéty, and are indebted 
to Mr. Charles Buxton for putting, at our 
instigation, the question to Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, which elicited the assurance that 
the ultimate appeal to the Privy Council 
afforded the fullest guarantee for the safety 
of any fugitive. 


A Bit intituled an Act respecting the Issue of 
Writs of Habeas Corpus out of England into 
Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad. 


Whereas the Court of Queen’s Bench at West- 
minster has lately decided that it had Jurisdiction 
to issue, and it accordingly did issue, a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, directed to the Sheriff of the 
County of York in the Colony of Canada, and to 
other Persons in the said Colony, commanding 
them, for the Purposes therein mentioned, to 
have before the said Court the Body of a certain 
John Anderson: And whereas there were and 
are lawfully established Courts of Justice within 
the said Colony of Canada, with full Powers for 
the administration of Justice throughout the 
said Colony, including the Power of issuing the 
said Writ of Habeas Corpus, in all cases arising 
within the said Colony, as fully as the same 
Power is possessed and exercised by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Superior Courts of Law at Westminster 
within England and Wales: And whereas it is 
not expedient that Writs of Habeas Corpus should 
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issue out of England into any Colony or Foreign 
Dominion of the Crown where Her Majesty has 
a lawfully established Court or Courts of Justice 
having Authority to grant and issue the said 
Writ, and to ensure the due Execution thereof 
throughout such Colony or Foreign Dominion: 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the Authority of the same, as follows : 

1. No Writ of Habeas Corpus shall issue out 
of England, by Authority of any Judge or Court 
of Justice therein, into any Colony or Foreign 
Dominion of the Crown where Her Majesty has 
a lawfully established Court or Courts of Justice 
having Authority to grant and issue the said 
Writ, and to ensure the due Execution thereof 
throughout such Colony or Dominion. 

2. Provided, That nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall affect or interfere with any Right of 
Appeal to Her Majesty in Council now by Law 
existing. 
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SPEECH OF THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tux adoption by Congress of the Bill for 
the abolition of Slavery in the district of 
Columbia, is an act so memorable, that no 
apology on our part is needed for devoting 
alarge portion of our. space to the repro- 
duction of the remarkable speech of the 
Honourable Charles Sumner, urging the ac- 
ceptance of the measure. While the honour- 
able Senator’s arguments apply with equal 
force to all the States wherein Slavery exists, 
the historical narrative embodied in his ad- 
dress possesses peculiar interest, and will be 
appreciated by every student of the progress, 
in various countries, of the anti-slave 
cause. This remarkable oration was deli- 
vered in the Senate on the 31st of March last 
it being in Committee of the whole, and 
having resumed the consideration of the “ Bill 
for the release of certain persons held to ser- 
vice or labour in the District of Columbia,” 

Mr. Sumner said—Mr. President, with un- 
speakable delight I hail this measure and the 
rospect of its speedy adoption. It is the first 
instalment of that great debt which we all owe to 
an enslaved race, and will be recognised in history 
as one of the victories of humanity. At home, 
throughout our own country, it will be welcomed 
with gratitude; while abroad it will quicken the 
hopes of all who love freedom. Liberal institu- 
. tions will gain everywhere by the abolition of 
Blavery at the national capital. Nobody can 
read that slaves were once sold in the markets of 
Rome, beneath the eyes of the sovereign Pontiff, 
without confessing the scandal to religion, even 
in a barbarous age; and nobody can hear that 
slaves are now sold in the markets of Washington, 
beneath the eyes of the President, without con- 
ps, the scandal to liberal institutions. For 
the sake of our good name, if not for the sake of 
ustice, let the scandal disappear. 
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In early discussions of this question there were 
many topics introduced which now command little 
attention. It was part of the tactics of Slavery 
to claim absolute immunity. Indeed, with- 
out such immunity, it had small chance of con- 
tinued existence. Such a wrong, so utterly out 
rageous, could find safety only where it was pro- 
tected from inquiry. Therefore slave-masters 
always insisted that petitions against its existence 
at the national capital were not to be received; 
that it was unconstitutional to touch it even here 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress; 
and that if it were touched, it should be only 
under the auspices of the neighbouring States of 
Virginia and Maryland. On these points elabo- 
rate arguments were constructed; but it were 
useless to consider them now. Whatever may 
be the opinions of individual senators, the judg- 
ment of the country is fixed. The right of peti- 
tion, first vindicated by the matchless perse- 
verance of John Quincy Adams, is now beyond 
question, and the constitutional power of Con- 
gress is hardly less free from doubt. It is enough 
to say on this point, that if Congress cannot 
abolish Slavery here, then there is no power any- 
where to abolish it here, and this wrong will en- 
dure always, immortal as the capital itself. 

But as the moment of justice approaches we 
are called to meet a different objection, inspired 
by generous sentiments. It is urged that since 
there can be no such thing as property in man, 
especially within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress, therefore all now held as slaves at the 
national capital are justly entitled to freedom, 
without price or compensation of any kind to 
their masters ; or, at least, that any money paid 
should be distributed according to an account 
stated between masters and slaves. Of course, if 
this question were determined according to di- 
vine justice, so far as we may be permitted to 
look in that direction, it is obvious that nothing 
can be due to the masters, and that any money 
paid belongs rather to the slaves, who for gene- 
rations have been despoiled of every right and 
possession. But if we undertake to audit this 
fearful account, pray what sum shall be allowed 
for the prolonged torments of the lash? What 
treasure shall be voted to the slave for wife 
ravished from his side, for children stolen, for 
knowledge shut out, and for all the fruits of 
labour wrested from him and his fathers? No 
such account can be stated. It is impossible. 
1f you once begin the inquiry all must go to the 
slave. It only remains for Congress, anxious to 
secure this great boon, and unwilling to em- 
barrass or jeopard it, to act gery according 
to its finite powers, in the light of existin 
usages, and even existing prejudices, under whic 
these odious relations have assumed the form of 
law; nor must we hesitate at any forbearance or 
sacrifice, provided freedom can be established 
without delay. 

Testimony and eloquence have both been accu- 
mulated against Slavery; but on this occasion I 
shall confine myself precisely to the argument 
for the ransom of slaves at the national capital ; 
although such is Slavery that it is impossible to 
consider it in any single aspect without confront 
ing its whole many-sided wickedness, while the 
broad diversified field of remedies is naturally 
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open to review. But at some other time the 
he question of emancipation in the States may 

e more fitly considered, together with those 
other questions in which the senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Doolittle) has allowed himself to 
take sides so earnestly, whether there is an essen- 
tial incompatibility between the two races, so that 
they cannot live together except as master and 
slave, and whether the freed men shall be en- 
couraged to exile themselves to other lands or to 
continue their labour here at home. It is surely 
enough for the present to consider Slavery at the 
national capital; and here we are met by two 
inquiries so frankly addressed to the Senate by 
the clear-headed senator from Kansas (Mr. Po- 
meroy) : first, Has Slavery any constitutional ex- 
istence at the national capital? and, secondly, 
Shall money be paid to secure its abolition? The 
answer to these two inquiries will make our duty 
clear. If Slavery has no constitutional existence 
here, then more than ever is Congress bound to 
interfere, even with money ; for the scandal must 
be peremptorily stopped, without any postpone- 
ment or any consultation of the people on a point 
which is not within their power. 

It may be said that, whether Slavery be con- 
stitutional or not, nevertheless it exists, and 
therefore this inquiry is superfluous. True, it 
exists as &@ MONSTROUS FACT; but it is none the 
less important to consider its origin, that we may 
understand how, assuming the form of law, it 
was able to shelter itself beneath the protecting 
shield of the Constitution. And when we shall 
see clearly that it is without any such just pro- 
tection, that the law which declares it is baseless, 
and that in all its pretensions it is essentially 
and utterly brutal and unnatural, we shall have 
less consideration for the slave tyranny, which, 
in satisfied pride, has thus far—not without com- 
punction at different moments—ruled the national 
capital, reducing all things here—public opinion, 
social life, and even the administration of justice 
—to its own degraded standard, so as to fulfil 
the curious words of an old English poet: 


‘It serves, yet reignes as King ; 
It lives, yet’s death; ic pleases full of paine. 
Monster! ah, who, who can thy beeing faigne? 
Thou shapeless shape, live death, paine pleasing, 
servile reigne.” 


It is true, there can be no such thing as pro- 
perty in man; and here I begin to answer the 
questions propounded by the senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Davis). If this pretension is re- 
cognised any where, it is only another instance 
of the influence of custom, which is so powerful 
as to render the idolator insensible to the wicked- 
ness of idolatry, and the cannibal insensible to 
the brutality of cannibalism To argue against 
such a pretension seems to be vain; for the pre- 
tension exists in open defiance of reason as well 
as of humanity. It will not yield to argument; 
nor will it yield to persuasion. It must be en- 
countered by authority. It was not the planters 
in the British islands or in the French islands 
who organized emancipation, but the distant Go- 
vernments across the sea, far removed from the 
local prejudices, who at last forbade the outrage. 
Had these planters been left to themselves, they 
would have clung to this pretension as men 
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among us still cling to it. Of course, in making 
this declaration against the idea of property in 
man, I say nothing new. An honoured pre- 
decessor of the senator from Maryland (Mr. Ken- 
nedy), whose fame as a statesman was eclipsed, 
perhaps, by his more remarkable fame as a 
lawyer—I mean William Pinkney; and it is 
among the recollections of my youth that I heard 
Chief-Justice Marshall call him the undoubted 
head of the American Bar —in a speech before the 
Maryland House of Delegates, spoke as states- 
man and lawyer when he said: 


‘¢ Sir, by the eternal principles of natural jus- 
tice, no master in the State has a right to hold 
his slaves in bondage for a single hour.” 


And Henry Brougham spoke not only as states- 
man and lawyer, but as orator also, when, in the 
British Parliament, he uttered these memorable 
words : 


** Tell me not of rights—talk not of the pro- 
perty of the planter in his slaves. I deny the 
right—I acknowledge not the property. The 
principles, the feelings of our common nature, 
rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal made 
to the understanding or to the heart, the sen- 
tence is the same that rejects it. In vain you 
tell me of laws that sanction such aclaim. There 
is a law above all the enactments of human 
codes—the same throughout the world, the same 
in all times—it is the law written by the finger 
of God on the heart of man; and by that 
law, unchangeable and eternal, while men de- 
re fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor {blood, 
they will reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty phantasy that man can hold property in 
man.” 

It has often been said that the finest sentence of 
the English language is that famous description 
of law with which Hooker closes the first book of 
his Ecclesiastical Polity; but I cannot doubt 
that this wonderful denunciation of an irrational 
and inhuman pretention will be remembered 
hereafter with higher praise, for it gathers into 
surpassing eloquence the growing and immiti- 
gable instincts of universal man. 

If I enter now into a brief analysis of Slavery, 
and say familiar things, it is because such expos 
sition is an essential link in the present inquiry. 
Looking carefully at Slavery as it is, we shall 
find that it is not merely a single gross preten- 
sion, utterly inadmissible, but an aggregation of 
gross pretensions, all of them utterly inad- 
missible. They are five in number: first, the 
pretension of property in man; secondly, the 
denial of the marriage relation, for slaves are 
**coupled” only, and not married; thirdly, the 
denial of the paternal relation; fourthly, the 
denial of instruction; and fifthly, the appropria- 
tion of all the labour of the slave and its fruits 
by the master. Such are the five essential ele- 
ments which we find in Slavery; and this five- 
fold barbarism, so utterly indefensible in every 
point, is maintained for the single purpose of 
compelling labour without wages. Ofcourse such 
a pretension is founded in force, and in nothing 
else. It begins with the kidnapper in Guinea or 
Congo; it traverses the sea with the pirate slave- 
trader in his crowded hold; and it is continued 
here by virtue of laws which represent and em- 
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body that same brutal force which prevailed in 
the kidnapper and, the pirate slave-trader. 
Slavery, wherever it exists, is the triumph of 
force, sometimes represented in the strong arm 
of an individual, and sometimes in the strong 
. arm of laws, but it is always the same in principle. 
Depending upon force, he is master who happens 
to be the stronger, so that if the slave were 
stronger he would be master, and the master 
would be slave. For according to reason and 
justice every slave possesses the same right to 
enslave his master which his master possesses to 
enslave him. If this simple statement of un- 
questionable principles needed confirmation, it 
would be found in the solemn judgments of courts. 
Here, for instance, are the often-quoted words of 
Mr. Justice McLean, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—‘Slavery is. admitted by 
almost all, who have examined the subject, to be 
founded in wrong, in oppression, in power against 
right.” (Jones v. Vanzandt, 2 McLean’s Reports, 
645.) And here are the words of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina—‘ Such services [of a 
slave} can only be expected from one who has no 
no will of his own, who surrenders his will in 
implicit obedience to that of another. Such 
obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled 
authority over the body. There is nothing else 
which can operate to produce the effect.” (Jar- 
man v. Patterson, 7 Munroe’s Reports, 645.) 
And the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
the lips of Chief Justice Marshall, has openly 
declared in a famous case, read the other day by 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Davis), that 
** Slavery has its origin in force.” Thus does it 
appear, by most authoritative words, that this 
five-headed barbarism is derived not from reason, 
or nature, or justice, or goodness, but from force, 
and nothing else. 

Of course here, in the national capital, which 
is under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, 
the roRkcE which now maintains this unnatural 
system is supplied by Congress. Without Con- 
gress the ‘* uncontrolled authority ” of the master 
would cease. Without Congress the master 
would not be master, nor would the slave be 
slave. Congress, then, in its existing legislation, 
giving sanction to Slavery, is the power behind, 
which, here in the national capital, enslaves our 
fellow-men. Therefore does it behove Congress 
to act, in order to relieve itself of this painful 
responsibility. 

ut this responsibility becomes more painful 
when it is considered that Slavery exists at the 
national capital absolutely without support of 
any kind in the Constitution ; and here again I 
answer the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Davis). 
Nor is this all. Situated within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Constitution, where State 
rights cannot prevail, it exists in open defiance 
of most cherished principles. Let the Constitu- 
tion be rightly interpreted by a just tribunal, 
and Slavery must cease here at once. The deci- 
sion of a court would be as potent as an act of Con- 
gress. And now, as I confidently assert this 
Conclusion, which bears so directly on the pre- 
sent question, pardon me if I express the satis- 
faction with which I recur to an earlier period, 
shortly after I entered the Senate, when, vindi- 
cating the principle now accepted, but then 
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disowned, that Freedum and not Slavery is na- 
tional, I insisted upon its application to Slavery 
everywhere within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Constitution, and declared that Congress 
a, 2 as well undertake to make a king as to 
make aslave. That argument has never been 
answered; it cannot be answered. Norcan I 
forget that this same conclusion, having such 
important bearings, was maintained by Mr. 
Chase, while a member of this body, in that mas- 
terly effort where he unfolded the relations of the 
national Government to Slavery; and also by the 
late Horace Mann, in a most eloquent and ex- 
haustive speech in the other House, where no 
point is left untouched to shew that Slavery in 
the national capital is an outlaw, Among all the 
speeches in the protracted discussion of Slavery, 

know none more worthy of profound study than 
those two, so different in character and yet so 
harmonious in result, If authority could add to 
the force of irresistible argument, it would be 
found in the well-known opinion of the late Mr. 
Justice McLean, in a published letter, declaring 
the constitutional impossibility of Slavery in the 
national territories, because, in the absence of 
express power under the Constitution to esta- 
blish or recognise Slavery, there was nothing for 
the breath of Slavery, as respiration could not 
exist where there was no. atmosphere. The 
learned judge was right, and his illustration was 
felicitous. Although applied at the time only to 
the territories, it is of equal force everywhere 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, for 
within such jurisdiction there is no atmosphere 
in which Slavery can live. 

If this question were less important, I should 
not occupy time with its discussion. But wemay 
learn to detest Slavery still more when we see 
how completely it has installed itself here in 
utter disregard of the Constitution, and compelled 
Congress ignobly to do its bidding. The bare 
existence of such a barbarous injustice in the 
metropolis of a Republic, which has gloriously 
declared that ‘all men are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” is a 
mockery which may well excite surprise; but 
when we bring it to the touchstone of the Con- 
stitution, and consider the action of Congress, 
surprise is deepened into indignation. 

ut how, Sir, was this foothold secured? 
When and by what process did the national Go- 
vernment, solemned pledged to freedom, under- 
take to maintain the slave-master here in the 
exercise of that force, or ‘* unrestrained power,” 
which swings the lash, fastens the chain, robs 
the wages, sells the child, and tears the wife 
from the husband? A brief inquiry will shew, 
historically, how it occurred; and here again I 
shall answer the senator from Kentucky. 

The sessions of the revolutionary Congress 
were held, according to the exigencies of war or 
the convenience of members, at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Lancaster, York, Princeton, Annapo- 
lis, ‘Trenton, and New York. An insult at Phila- 
delphia, in 1783, from a band of mutineers, 
caused an adjou:nment to Princeton, which was 
followed by the consideration, from time to time, 
of the question of a permanent seat of Govern- 
ment. On motion of Mr. Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, it was resolved, 7th of October 1783, that 
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buildings for the use of Congress be erected on or 
near the banks of the Delaware, or of the Poto- 
mac, near Georgetown, provided a suitable dis- 
trict can be procured on one of the rivers afore- 
said for a Federal town; that the right of soil, 
and an exclusive or such other jurisdiction as 
Congress may direct shall be vested in the United 
States. (Journals of Old Congress, vol. 4, 
pa 299.) 
(To be continued.) 
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A Stave TraGcepy.—A Louisville correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Zimes writes, that at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the morning of the 14th of last 
December, a brisk, sprightly negro woman, the 

roperty of Mrs. Polk, and a servant in her 
com procured a sharp knife; and having pro- 
ceeded to the bed in which lay three of her 
own children, from two to six or seven years of 
age, cut their throats; and when they had 
breathed their last, placed them decently beside 
each other, called to a fellow-servant to see what 
she had done, and then cut her own throat. The 
reason of this tragedy was that Mrs. Polk had 
threatened to sell the woman ‘‘ down South.” 





A REVIEW REVIEWED. 


Tue last number of the African Times, the 
official organ of the African-Aid Society, 
contains a review of the recently published 
work of Mr. E, B. Underhill, entitled The 
West Indies. As this journal professes to be 
devoted to the interests of the African race, 
we may be permitted to point out more than 
one error into which the writer of the Review 
has fallen. These errors, a strong sense of 
duty impels us not to allow to pass un- 
noticed, as they are calculated to perpetuate 
false views on more than one subject, and to 
inflict thereby substantial damage upon the 
cause which we must assume the writer 
desires to promote. We will deal with the 
statements in their order, The reviewer says: 


‘* We are glad to see that both the justice and 
advantage of a permitted and assisted Coolie im- 
migration are fully acknowledged. Great injury 
has been done to the cause of emancipation in 
other countries by the strenuous assertions of un- 
doubted but injudicious friends of the negro, that 
the emancipated blacks of our West-India colonies 
were entitled to a monopoly of the labour of those 
colonies, upon their own terms and conditions, 
however ruinous these might be for the planter. 
Mr. Underhill shews, that even in Trinidad, 
where the relations of the Creoles with the 
planters are not marred by that mutual bitter- 
ness which has more or less prevailed in Ja- 
maica, the supply of labour is still altogether 
inadequate, although a large number of Coolies 
has been introduced.” 


The passage we have italicised appears to 
us most objectionable, because of its inaccuracy 
as a matter of fact. It is a reiteration of 
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the ancient calumny invented by the: West 
India Committee, industriously promulgated 
by Mr. Cave, their mouthpiece, and endorsed 
by the Times and other pro-slavery, or rather 
anti-slavery journals. It has been ems 
phatically and repeatedly denied in the House 
and out of the House, that the anti-slavery 
party in this country ever advocated the 
monstrous doctrine “that the emancipated 
blacks of our West India Colonies were en- 
titled to a monopoly of the labour of those 
colonies, upon their own terms, however 
ruinous these might be for the planter.’ 
The slander was malicious, and was de- 
vised to bring the opponents of immigration 
into disrepute, and diminish their influence. 
But we boldly challenge the writer to produce 
evidence to shew that even this insane ° 
calumny of the enemy’s ever injured the 
cause of emancipation in other countries, or 
that the anti-slavery party here are re- 
sponsible for it. Its real authors were no 
friends of the negro, though they were as- 
suredly most injudicious ; almost as much so 
as those who now adopt the exploded cry of 
the West India party. So long as the planters 
held a monopoly of stolen labour, in the 
shape of Slavery, we heard “not a word of 
their virtuous indignation against monopoly 
of any kind; nay, not even when the enor- 
mous duties on British West-India slave- 
grown produce gave the planters a monopoly 
of our market, and filled their pockets at the 
expense of the public. They were pretty 
quiet too, so long as they were allowed to 
enjoy the luxurious monopoly of taxing the 
colony for the labour they introduced from 
foreign parts; but no sooner were they called 
upon to contribute to the cost of the expensive 
system, than they began,to whine about this 
‘monopoly of labour,” alleged to be claimed 
by the emancipated negroes. 

The succeeding paragraph betrays a want 
of information greatly to be deplored in one 
who, like our reviewer, writes with authority. 
It is notorious that a state of things exists in 
Trinidad, which has no parallel whatever in 
Jamuica. The sparseness of the population 
in the former colony really presented a 
prima facie case in favour of the particular 
system of immigration demanded by the 
planters ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
the increase of the exports from Trinidad, 
of its chief staples, which is taken as the only 
test of its prosperity, has not been purchased 
too dearly, seeing the large immigration debt 
with which the colony is saddled. Be this how- 
ever as it may, to say “ thateven in Trinidad 
the supply of labour is still altogether inade- 
quate, although a large number of Coolies 
has been introduced,” is to hazard a perfect 
non-sequitur as regards Jamaica, for it does 
not prove that Jamaica has at any time re- 
quired imported labour. Facts, indeed, go 
to establish the exact reverse. The Jamaica 
planters, backed by the West-India Committee 
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in London, clamoured loudly for immigration. 
Notwithstanding the failures attending pre- 
vious experiments, made, not at their cost, 
but at that of the island, they obtained, some 
two years ago, a new Immigration Act, 
ene upon the Duke of Newcastle’s cele- 
brated Trinidad ordinance. 

A previous Act, which threw upon the 
community the bulk of the expenditure in- 
cidentul to its operation, had been disallowed 
in consequence of the representations of the 
arti-slavery party. The new Act rendered 
the planter liable, not indeed as he ought to 
have been, for the whole cost of the labour 
he professed to require, but for two-thirds 
only of that of its introduction. Now it isa 
singular fact, that an exceedingly small 
number of immigrants has been introduced 
under the new measure, which is highly un- 
Lg meri that the demand for immigrants is 
so limited, as to amount virtually to none at 
all; and that the planters themselves, as a 
body, declare that they cannot afford to em- 
ploy immigrants if they are to pay any thing 
towards the cost of their introduction. We 
think that this fact may be allowed to tell its 
own tale. 

It is certain that the conditions of the 
labour market in our West-India colonies 
are not alike in all. British Guiana, for in- 
stance, resembles Trinidad in the sparseness 
and the distribution of its population. The 
colony has received many thousands of im- 
migrants, and in none has the clamour for 
this class of labour been greater ; yet if our 
reviewer will give himself the trouble to 
read up his information on this subject, he 
will find it admitted by the planters them- 
selves, that immigration there has been over- 
done, and that it must be brought down to 
a nominal point, for four years, or there will 
be a surplus of hands. 

We have always understood it to be an 
axiom, that the real value of any article is 
represented by the price it fetches in the 
open market; and that this price will rise or 
fall exactly in proportion as the article itself 
is scarce or abundant. If we apply this 
invariable, arbitrary principle to the article 
labour, wherever offered for sale, we should 
find—az, indeed, we do in countries where 
no restrictions on the sale of labour exist— 
that a high rate of wages indicates a scarcity 
of labour, and a low rate the reverse. Now 
it is notorious, that throughout the West 
Indies the average rate of wages has not 
varied for many years, or, if it have, the 
tendency has been downwards. We ask our 
reviewer to explain this anomaly, and by it 
to justify, if he can, the alleged necessity for 
immigrant labour. 

Our reviewer says, that “ no crotchet, whe- 
ther official or other, ought to be allowed to im- 
pecs the supply of the labour which the too- 

eavily-laden Jamaica planter so much re- 
quires.” Assuming always that our reviewer, 
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in begging the labour question so completely 
has So official or oabet crotchet” Pot his 
own in favour of his “ broken-backed”’ 
Jamaica planter, as he certainly appears to 
have few or none in favour of the emanci- 
pated negro, we ask him if he is prepared to 
follow out his own argument to its legitimate 
conclusion? In such case it will be incum- 
bent upon him to prove that the abandon- 
ment of estates consequent upon the unfor- 
tunate and impolitic Act of 1846,which threw 
a vast number of labourers out of employ, 
necessitated the introduction of immigrant 
labour, and raised wages to a rate which was 
ruinous to the planter. 
The following is amusing : 


**Under proper regulations, therefore (which 
we have always contended to be necessary), the 
importation of Coolies into the West-India 
islands must be pronounced beneficial to all par- 
ties concerned.” 


It was the absence of “ proper regula- 
tions ” which originated the opposition of the 
anti-slavery party to the system of West- 
India immigration. To their representations 
and remonstrances, the wholesome changes 
and the reforms which have been introduced 
into it are wholly due. While many abuses 
and evils remain to be remedied and removed, 
the anti-slavery party may look back with 
satisfaction upon the success which has at- 
tended their efforts in this direction up to 
the present time. They may, at least, lay 
claim to the merit of having defined what 
they meant by “proper regulations,” and 
may point with pride to the fact, that they 
have beheld the very suggestions which 
emanated from them carried into effect, 
although they had to suffer the mortification 
of seeing them repudiated and ridiculed 
when they were first made. As, however, 
the most recent modifications of the immi- 

ration system were introduced long antece- 

ent to the birth of the African Times, which, 
in the review under notice, has published its 
first paragraph in favour of “a permitted and 
assisted Coolie immigration,” we are ex- 
ceedingly curious to learn when and under 
what circumstances ‘‘ we have always con- 
tended for the necessity of proper regula- 
tion”’ in relation to the introduction of Coolie 
labour to our West-India colonies. 

Many other remarks in our reviewer's 
notice occur to us, as calculated greatly to 
disparage the African race in the estimation 
of the public at large, and to strengthen the 
— against it which already exist. 
Te concedes to individuals of the race the 
sere si of talent and nobility of character, 
ut refuses to the masses the capability ‘“ of 
rightly using privileges and power, which 
we in England hesitate to confide to our un- 
educated population.” The reviewer must 
surely be endeavouring to solve some con- 
tradictory problem in his own mind, for no 
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one, to our knowledge, has ever demanded 
that the West-India Ss geome shall enjoy 
oes not accorded to the masses in 
ngland ; nor do we see that the possession 
of nobility of character and of talent by in- 
dividuals in this country, therefore incapaci- 
tates the masses from rightly using the pri- 
vileges they actually enjoy, or from aspiring 
after rights they have not yet acquired. 

Our reviewer is terrified at the bare idea 
of the coloured races ever becoming dominant 
in the West Indies. We may leave the 
solution of such speculations to the ordinary 
course of events; but it may be remarked, 
in passing, that unless the natural increase 
of the population of African origin in those 
colonies receive a fatal check, we do not see 
what is to prevent their peopling them, nor 
the objections to their exclusive occupation of 
them. We may be permitted to add, that 
as one of the prominent objects of the African 
Aid Sociely 13 to promote the immigration 
of the coloured people from the United States 
and Canada into these very West Indies of 
ours, it seems to us that the Society’s official 
organ is the most unhappy medium that 
could be selected to advocate views in direct 
antagonism to those it was established to 
disseminate. Not satisfied, however, with 
es opinions calculated to damage 

is own clients, the reviewer adduces and 
dwells upon a theory which, we believe, the 
most learned ethnologists exploded long ago, 
but which, according to him, is established 
upon “the well-known constitutional pecu- 
liarities of the mulattoes, as rendering un- 
tenable any position based upon the supposed 
continuance or increase of this class of the 
population.”” He means to say that there is 
not continuous vitality in the mixed race. It 
is singularly opportune to have at hand the 
very last census returns of one of the most 
thickly-populated of our West-India colo- 
nies, namely, Barbados, a reference to which 
will shew the great increase of this particular 
section of the population, while the fact of 
its augmentation in the Southern States of 
America is so notorious, that travellers are 
struck with the predominance of what are 
vulgarly called “ white niggers.” 

In conclusion, we may express our con- 
currence in the laudatory remarks of the re- 
viewer upon Mr. Underhill’s work, but must 
demur to the proposition, that it “is in- 
dispensable to a right decision as to the re- 
sults, past, present, and future, of emanci- 
pation in our colonies.” It is unquestionably 
a most valuable contribution to our stock of 
knowledge, and has the merit of freshness. 
Its principal recommendation, however, is, 
that it submits, in a condensed and an ac- 
ceptable form, facts and statistics to a recent 
date, which the anti-slavery party has over 
and over again presented to the public, but 
which are only to be found distributed 
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throughout the pages of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, in tracts published by the Antz- 
Slavery Society, ak in the Blue Books, 
bearing the title of “ Reports from the Go- 
vernors of the British Colonies.” Mr. 
Underhill’s valuable work will certainly 
render good service; but even had it never 
been written, the substantial advantages of 
emancipation in our colonies had been none 
the less proved to the satisfaction of every 
earnest inquirer after truth. 








TREATMENT OF NATIVES OF THE 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


In our last issue we inserted a communica- 
tion from the Rev. A. Innes, relating to the 
systematic cruelty alleged to be practised 
upon the natives of the Cameroons, by agents 
of English commercial firms, in cases where 
the former had fallen into debt, under what 
is designated “the credit system.” We pub- 
lished the statement upon the sole authority 
and responsibility of Mr. Innes, but not until 
we had taken every reasonable precaution 
to assure ourselves that it was substantially 
accurate. We consider that, in our capacity 
as public journalists, addressing ourselves to 
only a particular section of the public, but 
that section specially interested in the well- 
being of the native Africans, and in his ad- 
vancement, we do no more than our duty in 
giving currency to such facts as those under 
notice, as a means, and the best means, of 
inducing inquiry into them. It is notorious, 
that, for many years past complaints have, 
from time to time, reached the Government, 
of violence offered by British subjects to the 
natives of many parts of the West Coast; 
and it is alleged by a cotemporary* that 
‘¢ Missionaries are compelled to wink at” the 
“trust system,” of which, be it said, these 
alleged cruelties are the unnatural offspring, 
‘Sand to accommodate themselves to the rule 
its sovereignity imposes.” Mr. A. Innes 
has gone just so far as this, in asserting that 
the facts he affirms are known to the Mis- 
sionary Board here, with which he was in 
connection, and it is—we believe—out of this 
assertion that the difference between him 
and the Board has arisen. 

We repeat what we said in our last. It 
is our purpose to steer clear of the personal 
questions between Mr. Innes and the Board, 
but it is due to ourselves and to our inform- 
ant to place his statement in the form in 
which alone it can become available for ul- 
terior purposes, and we therefore append a 
Declaration which he has made, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law, and 
which entirely relieves us from all responsi- 


* Vide African Times, April 23d, p. 90. 
Ep. A.S.R. 
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bility, further than that which may attach 
to our giving so important a document pub- 
licity. 

Our esteemed cotemporary, already re- 
ferred to, states that, if anywhere,“it is on 
board certain ships called dépdt ships that 
the cruelties alleged to have been perpetrated 
occur, and suggests that the log of these 
ships should be ordered home every year for 
examination, with a view to proper super- 
vision, and the prevention of such abuses. 

The suggestion appears to be a practical 
one, but we submit that the first step to take 
is to ascertain to what extent the “alleged 
cruelties” have been and are perpetrated, to 
facilitate such inquiry we have obtained, and 
publish Mr. Innes’ attested statement. 


DECLARATION, 

*BorovuanH or LiveRrPoot, dnaie 

In the County Palatine of oe saaeaal 
“JT, ALEXANDER James, Agent, of Liverpool, 
in the County of Lancaster, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare, that I resided 
at the Cameroons, West Africa, for nine months, 
in the capacity of Missionary. That during my 
residence there I became acquainted with many 
acts of cruelty practised upon the natives by 
persons employed as Agents for commercial 
firms in this country. That a system, called the 
‘credit system,’ is much practised there, and if 
the natives fall behind in their payments they 
are pounced upon by the Agents of these firms, 
taken on board certain vessels called ‘ hulks,’ 
and subjected to the most cruel treatment. A 
heavy chain is placed round the neck, and locked 
with a heavy padlock ; they are then chained to 
the mast, down among the wet salt in the bottom 
of the vessel. There they are confined for weeks, 
lying naked in the wet salt, till their bodies are 
swollen to a fearful extent. That while I was 
at the Cameroons I went on board of Horsfall’s 
hulk, again and again, to plead for the liberation 
of one poor man named William Acqua, a con- 
verted native, who was detained several weeks, 
chained to the mast in the salt, and was very 
near death. His debt was but a trifling balance, 
which was promised as soon as he could collect it 
from his customers in the country to whom he had 
given credit. The Agent said that he was acting 
under instructions from his employers, and it 
was not till I threatened to report the case in 
England that the poor man was released from 
his horrible prison. From the same hulk a poor 
man, a Krooman, whose name,I do not remem- 
ber, jumped overboard in desperation. He had 
been once flogged, and was to be flogged a second 
time, when, in desperation, he jumped overboard. 
It was on Saturday night ; no boat was lowered 
down to try tosave him. He was in the water 
all night, all next day (Sunday), all day 
on Monday, and on Tuesday he was picked up 
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by a fishing-canoe about fifteen miles below the 
place. The crime with which he was charged 
was, that he had fallen asleep during his watch 
at night. 

* And I make this solemn Declaration, con- 
scientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of the Provisions of an Act made and 
passed in the sixth year of the Reign of his late 
Majesty, intituled, * An Act to repeal an Act of 
the present Session of Parliament, intituled an 
Act for the more effectual Abolition of Oaths 
and Affirmations, taken and made in various 
departments of the State, and to substitute De- 
clarations in lieu thereof, and for the more entire 
suppression of Voluntary and Extra-judicial 
Oaths and Affidavits, and to make other Provi- 
sions for the Abolition of unnecessary Oaths.’ 

‘* Declared and Subscribed at Li- 

verpool aforesaid, the Twenty- {/ ALEXANDER 

day of April, Onethousand eight INNES. 

hundred and sixty-two, 
Before J. P. Jerrery, J.P. for the 
Borough of Liverpool.” 








Original Correspondence. 





WEST INDIES. 


Ws have received the following interesting 
communications, relating to the results of 
emancipation, and have much pleasure in 
giving them publicity :— 

“ PuERTO Pata. 

** You will be gratified to know that the boon 
of emancipation has raised these interesting - 
people far beyond what might have been expected 
twenty-six years ago; and that, had it not been 
for the unfair play which they have had to endure 
all along since emancipation, the Turk’s Islanders 
might have been able very materially to have 
aided your efforts in the cause of humanity, as 
well as other objects of benevolence. But it is 
painful to know that every consideration has 
been employed to keep them down, and to injure 
the writer on account of the interest he has 
manifested for their welfare. The most wicked 
attempts have been made to crush me, in order 
to stamp down the poor black, and to make him 
bite the dust. But over such attempts, both with 
the Colonial Office and the Baptist Missionary 
Society, truth and justice have had their triumph, 
to the satisfaction of the islanders, and the shame 
of the would-be oppressors, We have given 
liberty to the slave; and now we must give 
protection, and guard that liberty, if we would 
consummate our benevolent beginning. Too 
careful a watch cannot be set over their interests, 
seeing that in some places, especially like Turk’s 
Islands, those interests have been seriously trifled 
with by a few crafty sons of selfishness and low 
principle. Perhaps the wrongs suffered by the 
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black since emancipation have borne some rela- 
tion to the wrongs of his bondage condition. 
Let me just notice that the sole support of this 
place is found in its salt pans. These were given 
to the people by the Crown some 100 years 
ago, if not mistaken as to date, in which all 
had an interest indiscriminately before and after 
emancipation; but during the last ten years the 
people have been deprived of their head-right in 
the pans, and this through the false representa- 
tion of a few persons calling themselves ‘the 
inhabitants of Turk’s Islands.’ No doubt such 
persons saw that if not deprived of their head- 
right in the pans, the time would soon come 
when the coloured population might stand in- 
telligently and materially foot to foot with their 
former owners or slave-masters. That, no 
doubt, could not be endured ; however, notwith- 
standing that in a measure has now to be borne, 
and even the white becomes debtor to the black, 
and the black, equal in property, in station, and 
political importance, now is found amongst the 
officers of legislation—the manifest equal of his 
white brothers. This is not liked, but that can- 
not be helped. Time works many reforms once 
little thought of. But it does look unfair and 
unjust to deprive the black of his only chance of 
rising, as was the case in taking away his right 
in the pans, just at the time when they would 
have been of service, and have stimulated this 
industrious people to yet greater industry. Their 
fathers had raised these said pans to their present 
state of utility and perfection, and had hoped that 
British justice and benevolence would have handed 
down to posterity a right granted by the Crown, 
and which never had been endangered by the 
absence of loyalty or otherwise. But, notwith- 
standing this, and contrary to the petition ofa 
vast majority of the emancipated, the few obtained 
their wish, and the pans were lost to the general 
population, so far as their head-right was in- 
terested, and all this without any remuneration. 
A leasehold title was given for twenty-one 
years: that time will of course expire. In view 
of the fact, the parties who obtained the leasehold 
system now seek to obtain from Government a 
fee-simple title. That would in all probability 
drive many off the land, as their hope would now 
be for ever gone of benefiting either themselves 
or their children. In answer to the petition of 
the parties who wish the fee-simple plan, the 
Home Office have stated that such a plan would 
neither be just to the Crown nor to the people; 
but still, as Mr. Stamers says, he will have the 
fee-simple before he dies. ‘That person is very 
mischievous, worthless, and of much less respect 
in the colony than many of our Africans. I do 
think then, that the friends of the emancipated, 
most of whom cannot see for themselves, would 
do great service to the cause of justice by giving 
publicity to such facts as come under their notice 
manifesting the wrongs under which such parties 
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have to suffer. This could not fail to excite the 
gratitude of many, and to wipe away the tears of 
sorrow which often wet the sable cheeks of the 
sons of Ham. 

** Excuse all this, and.make what use of it 
you please, if it can be useful. Its appearance 
out here, through the columns of your Reporter, 
might just now aid the object of your letter to 
me.” 





‘*¢ Permit me, as a missionary who has resided 
in Jamaica since March 1837, on behalf of the 
emancipated and of myself, to congratulate you 
and the friends of freedom on the very successful 
issues of your exertions in the glorious Act of 
Emancipation. This was the object and end of 
your organization, and a more complete and 
beneficent victory never attended the efforts of 
men in the cause of degraded, helpless, and suffer- 
ing humanity. The advantages of that Act to 
the slaveholders far surpassed even those which 
accrued to the slaves themselves; and I have 
never met with any in the planting line who did 
not express perfect satisfaction with the Act 
itself, and who, if it were possible, would return to 
a state of Slavery. There was, in my opinion, 
one serious omission in the Act of Emancipation, 
namely, that no restitution was made to the 
slaves, especially to those who were worn out in the 
hard bondage. Every reason and argument 
which could be advanced for compensation to the 
master, would increase a thousandfold in favour 
of restitution to the slave. 

**T have always regarded it unfair to join the 
subsequent results with emancipation itself, and 
because the former did not fulfil expectations, the 
latter should be pronounced a failure. The 
moment Slavery became extinct, the power of the 
anti-slavery friends ceased, and a new state of 
things arose over which they had no control. 
Whether perfect freedom would be followed with 
beneficial effects depended solely on the employers 
and the labourers, who were each most powerfully 
affected by a sense of their own personal interests, 
and it was not strange that there should have 
been differences of opinion as to the means and 
modes which were best calculated to promote 
these interests. I do not think it necessary at 
this distance of time to record the disputes and 
proceedings which took place in consequence ; 
and, while I would do my utmost to advance the 
welfare of both, would earnestly urge conciliation 
and a good understanding, as on the existence 
and increase of these proper feelings their mutual 
interests depend—the welfare of the one is bound 
up with the other. I regret, however, to add, 
that this principle is not yet in practical opera- 
tion in Jamaica; but that laws are enacted and 
plans pursued, for the most part, which have ex- 
hibited these two things as antagonistic. Itis,inmy 
opinion, impossible for Jamaica to develope her 
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‘abundant resources, if it become unprosperous, un- 
less party feelings and interests areabandoned, and 
the welfare of all classes is sincerely sought, and 
their real benefit is advanced. If the dominant 
party will continue, by class and partial legisla- 
tion, and unjust measures of emigration, to take 
advantage of Creole labourers, is it to be a matter 
of surprise that the latter will withhold confi- 
dence, and adopt measures and employ means 
for their own protection ? 

‘It is very painful to see how the West Indian 
party and their adherents are for ever denouncing 
the labouring population, ascribing every evil 
and untoward event which takes place to their 
idleness and worthlessness, and caricaturing even 
their religion, while they are always parading 
their own superiority and uprightness. 

“There is no denying that the quantity of 
sugar and rum made is much less than before 
the extinction of Slavery; and, even if this had 
been owing entirely to emancipation, it would 
have been very natural in the circumstances, for 
the large quantities were the direct result of the 
cruel system of Slavery—they could not have 
been produced in a state of freedom. The decrease, 
however, could not justly be ascribed to freedom 
and its fruits. At periods previous there had 
been great difference in the amount produced. 
The Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, in a 
speech respecting Jamaica, delivered in June last, 
said, ‘In 1805, Jamaica exported 150,000 hogs- 
heads: in 1837, before emancipation, the ex- 
ports had sunk to 61,000—quite as great a 
decrease as any since emancipation.’ The great 
difference between these periods must have been 
gradual, and the result of the abolition of the 
slave-trade. It is well known, too, that many 
estates were mortgaged, and in bad order, and 
these evils were considerably increased by the 
destruction of property which took place during 
the insurrection of the slaves in 1831; and the 
fact should not be forgotten that these evils were 
lessened by the gift of Twenty Millions. Is it fair 
to pass over such facts and circumstances when 
dealing with this important question? There is 
no room for doubt that emancipation saved the 
country from a fearful crisis, and was a real boon 
to all parties and interests. Barbados and 
Trinidad exporting not only as much, but even 
more than they did in the days of Slavery, proves 
that freedom alone cannot be justly chargeable 
with the falling off in Jamaica. 

** Have the results subsequent to the Emanci- 
pation Act shewn that it has failed? The answer 
to this question will depend on what were the 
objects sought by that Act. Were they not ‘to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break every yoke?’ to allow the slaves to resume 
the possession of themselves and their offspring, 
to enter into the marriage relation, to attend the 
house cf God, to educate their sons and daughters, 
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to procure habitations for their households, and 
to labour how and where they please? No one 
can declare that these objects, to a considerable 
extent at least, have not been realized, notwith- 
standing that there are many evils and vices pre- 
vailing among the emancipated, over which their 
best friends have to mourn. The evidences of 
these valuable changes are patent to the observer 
in the amazing difference between Jamaica 
enslaved and free. It would be a good thing if 
the higher and educated classes would unite in 
efforts to educate and enlighten the people and 
their children, and to develope the resources of 
the country.” 





** SourriERE, St. Lucia, 
25th March, 1862. 

‘This island is without a printing press, and 
therefore much injustice is done which remaips 
unknown. The neglect of the Coolies located at 
Rosean Valley (an unhealthy locality), caused a 
death of 40 per cent. (70 out out of 168!) of the 
number, and for which neglect the Administrator 
and two Special Justices were dismissed from the 
Queen’s service. Now, the establishment of three 
hospitals has secured all the care, in sickness, 
desired for the immigrant. 

* A number, I think 170, of the captured Afri- 
cans arrived here last month, and was distributed. 
They are chiefly children, but healthy and strong. 
A number of Coolics came also at the same time, 
and are a stronger body than former importa- 
tions. The result of these influxes is to cause 
native labourers to be thrown out of work, and a 
case of the old iniquitous system of taking the 
goods and chattles of the labourer, and throwing 
them on the high-road, was actually practised on the 
Union Vale Estate last month, although the law 
gives the labourer a right to occupy the house 
for one month, and no ejectment to take place 
without a magistrate’s warrant. In this case the 
labourer’s complaint was dismissed, and, on ap- 
peal, was again dismissed by a bench of Judges 
composed of the planter’s cousin, brother-in-!aw, 
and two Justices, his friends. The Metarie 
system of cultivation is working itself into dis- 
repute, and two or three cases of litigation, 
through the injustice of planters, are now in the 
courts. The cases I shall watch. When the 
Africans were brought here in 1850, Government 
paid the Mico teachers to instruct them, once a 
week, for three hours, during their apprentice- 
ship. Now, although these boys and girls are the 
very subjects to be thus instructed, the Govern- 
ment has not yet done any thing towards their 
instruction. There is a Treasury balance 
(December, 1861) of £8000 in favour of immi- 
gration. Perhaps the Colonial Office needs a 
reminder on this head.” 
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LECTURE ON THE CIVIL WAR IN 
AMERICA. 


On the 10th April last, Mr. Zebedee East- 
man, American Consul for Bristol, delivered 
a lecture at Patchway, on the cause of the 
civil war at present raging in the United 
States. Mr. Josiah Hunt presided. It is, 
we believe, the first anti-slavery lecture 
which has been delivered in this country b 
an American official, and we have muc 
pleasure in reproducing the summary of it, 
as a in the Bristol Daily Post of the 
11th ult. :— 


‘** The lecturer commenced by stating that the 
opinions he held on his arrival in Bristol had 
been considerably modified by hearing the views 
expressed in this country respecting the course of 
events in America, and he admitted that he had 
thought the North had a clearer case than what 
now appeared. But he thought that in this 
country there were those who were by no means 
friendly to unity and peace between the two 
countries. He said:—I came to this country 
expecting to find friends of the North, and I have 
found them accordingly, just as Texpected. When 
I left my home, I left the people of the North 
friendly towards England, just as I desired them 
to feel. But that is not all. I found here that 
English people had been made to believe that the 
people of the United States were really unfriendly 
to this nation, and desired to pick a quarrel with 
you. I know the fact also, that the people of my 
country, generally, supposed you were unfriendly 
to them, and were desirous of provoking a quarrel 
with us. The fact has been that both people, 
really friendly to each other, have been made to 
look upon each other as enemies, to regard each 
other as enemies, while they have been really 
friends; have looked upon each others’ suspected 
hostility more in sadness than anger. This 
introduction of unfriendly feeling he ascribed to a 
desire for the firm establishment of Slavery. He 
next proceeded to refer to the civil war in 
America, and stated on what grounds there was 
a palliation and justification for the measures 
taken by the North. For this purpose he took a 
comprehensive view of the past history of the 
United States, from the first exploration of the 
country by Sebastian Cabot. He traced the 
means by which it was peopled, and gave a 
succinct view of its general aspect up till the 
American Revolution. He enthusiastically 
eulogised the American Constitution as it was 
first framed, but lamented that into the Garden 
of Eden Satan had subsequently entered in the 
shape of negro slavery. To the introduction of 
this element he attributed the present hostilities, 
for the natural antipathy of Liberty and Slavery 
had been working and seething from the com- 
mencement, until it had at length flamed out in 
the present civil war. He fully described the 
efforts of the North to keep the evil down, and at 
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the same time to maintain peace with their 
neighbours. The South had been permitted to 
usurp the government, and had carried every- 
thing their own way, and the means by 
which they had attained this height of power 
were fully detailed. He followed up his chain of 
argument by references to the execution of John 
Brown, and, next, to the election of Mr. Lincoln. 
He thencontinued :—The success of republicanism 
in the United States was a practical revolution, 
as distinct to us as the exchange of James II. 
for the good William was to you. It was the 
ushering in to power of principles that never had 
sway since the earlier days of the republic, sup- 
ported by a class of men that had never been 
known at the head of national affairs. It was 
that class of men who are ever known as the 
friends of the people, those who hold the 
interest of labour above that of capital. It would 
have been a peaceful revolution had it not been 
for the violence of the overthrown power in 
resisting its beneficent reforms. ith the 
triumph of the republican party came the re- 
bellion of the slaveholders. The fact is proof 
enough that they (the slaveholders), the best 
judges, regarded the republican party as too 
anti-slavery for them to remain in the same 
nation with it. Therefore, they do in 1861-2 
what they, threatened to do in 1832, if the North 
would not bow down to their Slavery god. With 
these indisputable facts before us, will any man 
dare to stand up to say that Slavery had nothing 
to do with it, or that the suppression of that 
rebellion will not destroy it? Let such a man 
learn from the logic of events. Slaveholders say, 
* We cannot longer live in that Union and keep 
Slavery; your agitation has made it too hot.’ 
Government says, ‘You shall live nowhere else. 
The moral power within, the political, and the 
war power, if need be, will say to Slavery, 
‘Thou shalt die!”’ Restoration of constitu- 
tional authority is logically the end of Slavery. 
In its own madness, it has committed suicide. 
‘Whom the gods destroy they first make mad,’ 
is a heathen motto; that the wrath of man shall 
be made to serve God’s merciful ends is a Bible 
truth. Thus having suggested to you the topic 
of my discourse, the civil war in America, and 
travelled over the past in search of it, having 
reached it, my work for this time is done. The 
great fact, the transaction as it moves on the 
surface to-day, is before you; you can behold it 
as you please; you will look at it from a high or 
low stand-point, according as your own feelings 
have been trained to regard. It is my desire that 
you may see it as truthfully, and appreciate the 
struggle as faithfully, as we can see and appreciate 
the past commotions which have trained and 
made England what she is. My nation is in the 
care of wise men, I think, who sincerely ask the 
prayers of those who prevail with God for wisdom 
to direct them in the discharge of their arduous 
duties. I know that it is in the hands of God. 
I am content there to leave it. 

‘The lecturer concluded amid much ap- 
plause.” 
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Andbertisements. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE AS 
IT IS. 


A Tract issued by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and to be had at No. 27 New 
Broad, Street, E.C. 

Conrains a full statement of the case against 
Spain, and the opinions of Viscount Palmerston 
and Earl Russell on the conduct of that Power, 
with an extract from Mr. Commissioner Craw- 
ford’s despatch to the Government, on the ability 
of the Spanish authorities to suppress the traffic. 
Price, in quantities, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


In the Press, 
VISITS TO SLAVE SHIPS. 


Being a statement by George M‘Henry, of official 

visits to Slavers brought into St. Helena by 

H.M. cruisers; to which will be added, the 

frightful recital of the stranding of the James 

Titus slave-ship, as given in the despatch of 

Commander Moresby to Rear-Admiral Sir F. 
Grey, in the Slave-trade Papers. 


me 


Also, in forward preparation, 


HAND-BOOK OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
By L. A. CuamErovzow. 


Shewing, in the most concise form, the Origin 
and Progress of the African Slave-trade, and 
giving a compendium of the Acts of the various 

owers who have united with Great Britain for 


its suppression. 


COLTON’S 

MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ts OF AMERICA, 

AND COMPLETE SERIES OF WAR MAPS, 
Published by J. H. Cotton, 172 William Street, 
New York. 

Givine the Census of 1860—Area—Exports and 
Imports— Names of the Generals of both Armies, 
and are the only Maps that shew, by three distinct 
colours, the exact boundaries of the Free, Border, 

Slave, and Seceded States. 

The deep interest felt in the progress of the 
domestic troubles existing in the United States, 
and affecting the commercial interests of the 
world, has induced the importation of the follow- 
ing series of accurate Maps, to supply the demand 
for information concerning that country. 

No. 1.— COLTON’S STEEL-PLATE MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA; 
‘shewing all the counties, principal towns, rail- 
ways, stations, forts, and military points. A 
very interesting and valuable Map. Size, 36 by 
42inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 9s. 
Mounted on rollers, 10s. 

No. 2.— COLTON’S UNITED STATES, 
MEXICO, WEST INDIES, AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
and NOVA SCOTIA; locating the forts, &c., 
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extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Size, 
36 by 42 inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 
9s. Mounted on rollers, 10s. 

No. 4.—§COLTON’S MAP OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES; shewing all the States 
south; of latitude, 41, including the 15 Slave 
States. On a large scale, giving the census of 
1860; shewing every fort, town, railway, and 
stream; so that, for tracing the movements of 
the armies, there is nothing that can supply its 
place, since the smallest towns are liable to come 
into note during the progress of the War. Size, 
40 by 50 inches. Price, in sheets, 6s. In cases, 
lls. On rollers, 14s. 

No. 5.—COLTON’S PLANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ HARBOURS; being 20 
separate Plans of the principal Harbours. On 
the large scale of about 1 mile to the inch, by 
which the positions of the various fortifications 
are readily seen ; also a plan of the Mississippi 
River, from Cairo to New Orleans. Size, 20 by 
33 inches. Price, in sheets, 2s. 6d. In cases, 
4s. 6d, On rollers, 5s. 6d. 

No. 6.—COLTON’S LARGE MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS. 
The most minute and reliable Map of that coun- 
try extant, locating every town, railway, station, 
and stream in the United States. For libraries, 
merchants, shippers, &c., this Map is parti- 
cularly desirable; indeed, there is nothing to 
supply its place. Nine sheets, 68 by 82 inches. 
Price, in sheets, 27. In cases or on roller, 3/. 

Also COLTON’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD; 
with descriptions, containing 180 Steel-plate 
Maps; with 168 pages of letterpress descriptions 
—geographical, historical, and statistical. Impl. 
fol. Incloth, morocco back and corners, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

The above Maps are all compiled from the 
official surveys, and engraved on steel in the best 
style of art; printed on the best paper, and 
neatly coloured. 

A new and complete Map of Canada will be 
ready on March 10. 3 feet by 5. Price, in 
sheets, 1/. In cases, 1/. 5s. On rollers, 1/. 8s. 

‘‘The present exciting struggle going on in 
America renders the possession of detailed Maps 
an absolute necessity to those who desire to 
understand the stratagies of that campaign. We 
had nothing on this side of the Atlantic before 
this importation from New York calculated to 
give the faintest notion of the position of the con- 
tending Armies, and we therefore hail Colton’s 
series as an invaluable boon.”—U. S. Gazette. 

** The want of such Maps has long been felt in 
England.”— Daily News. 

* They give distinctly a mass of detail which 
could not be included in any ordinary Map, well 
and clearly engraved.”—Jllustrated London News. 

‘¢ The scale on which these Maps are projected 
has enabled the engraver to introduce many 
features unknown in other Maps.”— Standard. 

‘* Supplying the precise information in which 
other Maps are deficient.” — Spectator. 


London: Bacon anp Co., Agents for Great 





Britain and the Continent, 100 Fleet Street. 
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